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to call her—was the prettiest and merriest 
of coquettes. 


It was said of her that she began to flirt | 


when she was five years old, and had car- 
ried the accomplishment to a fine art ; but 
there was one thing to be said in her de- 
fénece, she was just the same to all her 
admirers — fascinating, bewildering, and 
capricious, all three by turns, but not one 
of the men who hovered round her could 
say freely she had ever given him more 
favour. than she vouchsafed to his fellows, 
and, somehow, this one thing told in her 
favour even with the strictest of matrons. 
She was not quite heartless, she declared, 
and if'ever the right man came she would 
her follies. 
inly she was an embarrassing charge. 
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“‘SNDEED, INDRED! I MEANT TO BE TRUK TO ¥OU, BUT YOU SEE I HAD NOT SEEN UiM!?'\ DEANA WHISPERED. 


BERYL’S ENGAGEMENT 


BY FLORENCE HopGKINSON, 


Her mother after chaperoning her through 
the London geasons, felt quite weary of the 
task. An ‘English marquis, a” foreign 
prinee, and:a London millionaire, had all 
sighed before Lady Di, and sighed in vain. 
She had come back to Langlands quite 
heart-whole, with an unromantically healthy 
appetite, and the most sublime indifference 
to her mother’s lectures. 

**I can’t heip Lord West preposing to me, 
mamma,’’ she ssid simply. ‘‘ I’m sure 1 
never asked him to. If he’d inquired my 
advice on the subject it would have been as 
short and emphatic as Punch's counsel to 
those about to marry+—Don’t.’’ 

** My dear Di,’’ said poor Lady Langlands, 
fairly at her wits” ends, ‘‘do you ever 
think seriously of your futare ? ”’ 


. o er on Page 48 should interest you! 
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ila ‘‘ No,” returned the incorrigible Diana,| ery! had Sites come to the the Castle te Miah in ot. Dilated is gi 
ti | ‘“‘Everyone’s future is old. age and y | every day to share Di's lessons ; she did so | more ca the oe purpose, Di, from what people bigs 
i Ae hairs if they live long enough. 1 don’t still. Mrs. Vernon could hardly interfere, | say?’’ ‘ey 
it think either prospect alluring.” as to refuse the boon would have cost her| The beauty looked as’calm and eareless I 
: ‘‘Do be serious, Di. When your father the expense of a governess, at home; | as though they had. been discussing the tl 
dies and the tears came into her eyes, aie pts ‘avn oe og weather. h 
for she dearly loved the Earl—‘ don’t you | “™"'Y> , ; rs “I think he is ot of the most good- ° 
see how changed your position will be Langland’s, who would have had a fatal | \stovéamenI a} met, aid mothér 14 very fi 
We shall lose our home, and my jointure is ascendency over Dr. Ver non bat for the fond of him !”” r 
so small.I shall not be able togive you all | /@tter’s being known as the Harl’s atten-|  ¢, Add you mean to marry him?” t 

the luxuries you are used to. Besides, | 2™*- 


dear, my own health is uncertain. If you 

are jeft an orphan, unmarried, Di, with only 

five thousand pounds for your ‘fortune, I 

fear ah te will find life dreary work. Ihave 

h to speak against Svbil, but 7 think 

ou would not be happy as an inmate of her 
use.”’ 

**T detest Sybil,’’ said Di,. frankly. 
“ Whatever possessed Frank to marry at 
twenty-two, and to marry her, I never 
eould make out. No, mother dear, don’t 
talk of dying; but if I were left alone in 
the world be sure I would rathér black 
Shoes for a living than be a pensioner on 
my august sister-in-law !’’ 

The young Viscountess was not a fa- 
vyourite in her husband's family ; Lord 
Leigh had married, fresh from college, an 
heiress of enormous fortune, a little older 
than himself. 

She had been faultlessly educated, had 
etiquette and grammar at her fingers’ ends; 
was more accomplished than a governess, 
but report said she had never had a grand- 
father. 

As the years rolled on, and the influence. 
over her husband grew st ronge r—-although 
all outward courtesy was shown towards 
his family—both father and orice felt a 
gull between them and their only 

They found no fault with Sybil, , the 
pettiness of her nature jarréd GA them ; 

found that on all point® her views 
differed from theirs. 


Lord Langlands was turned #siktty-five, 
~~ ve signs of breaking. It might well 


in two or three years Lady Leigh 

vould rule at the Castle. 
- Di felt there was truth in her mother’s 
, but no one had touched her heart, 


and opt el to the girl she was very 
as 

Of this she had been saying to 
Beryl Vernon, her friend and confidante, 


on the dull October day when we first see 
them. 


Beryl was twenty-two, just two years 
older than Lady Di, but they had been 
intimate from childhood—ever since the 
“time when, during her mother’s dangey®us 
illness, little Beryl had been bronght to the 
Castle, and for one brief year treated by 
the Countess as a second daughter. . 

Alas for Beryl! Her mother who had been 
a girlish friend of Lady Langlands, died, 
and within twelve months ber father 
married again. 

The Earl offered to keep the little gir! 
entirely—to adopt her in fact—but Di 
Vernon refused. 

His second wife—a scheming and am- 
bitious woman —- decided the Langlands 
would hever lose sight of the little Beryl, 
and that, by keeping her in her father's 
house the great people of the village must 
perforce visit there. 

The first Mrs. Vernon had been an 
intimate guest at the Castle, why not the 
second ? 

It was a mistaken idea. The Countess, 
who-had only tolerated the doctor. for her 
friend’s sake, and was disgusted with his 
s0 speedily forgetting her, conceived a 
great aversion for Beryl’s stepmother. 

She was never rnde, never uncourteous ; 
she showed her precisely the same amount 
of civility she bestowed on other people in 
the village, but nothing more. 





Mrs. Vernon dared not openly interfere, 
but she revenged herself on. Beryl. Many 
a taunt, many a sneer, was levelled at the 
child ; and as she grew older, and the tribe 
of half-brothers and sisters inercased, she 
was kept so perpetually at work that it was 
a real difficulty for her to get to the Castle 
where—though schoo) days had long been 
over—she was always a welcome guest. 

But Mrs. Vernon could not have made the 
girl’s life wretched by always nagging at 
her; and it was positively wicked to re- 
proach her for the éxpenses of her main- 
tenance, since Beryl certainly did the work 
of two servants for the food of one, atid no 
wages at al) except the trifle absolitel 
necessary to keep her in clothes-“# trifit, 
indeed, since for years, Lady Langlands, 
guessing the state of affairs, had always 
bonght her favourite such articles of attire 
as could not be stolen or appropriated for 


| the younger ones without discovery. 


She was wearing one of theninow—ad 
wine-coloured velveteen, bigh to the ne cok, 
and down to the wrists, plain enough by 
the side of Di’s gliste ing shimniering silk, 

and lovely uncovered neck and arms, but 
yet the prettiest thite: Bery! had ever. had. 

Lady Di wore pale biwe ; B was ¢mphatically 


her colour, set inty pink and 
white of hex comple¥ the bright 
golden tint-of her hait.’ Ber eyes were like 


two sapphire stars, and they had long dark 
lashes Liar jooked stmost black ro they 
drooped oyer her fair skin. 
pices person could. not have denied Di's 
; indeed, Tennysob’s description 
well suited her: “A datighter of the gods, 
divinely tall, and most divitely fair!’’ 

The second. Mrs. Vernon always spoke 
of her second daughter as an ugly littic 
brown thing; but the first adjective was 
not deserved. 

Beryl had no claim to regular beauty. 
Her face, too, was one of those whose charms 
develop late. It was easy to pass her by 
unnoticed ; but, having once looked at her 
seriously, one wanted to look again. 

It was a face whose beauty now consisted 
chiefly in expression. A very touching, 
wistfal sniije, rare and fleeting, sometimes 
lit if up, and showed glimpses of. what it 
might have heen; but, for the most part, 
the name given to "Beryl by the village folks 

—* poor little Miss Vernon ’’—suited her. 

The cheeks were so white and thin, that 
the large brown eyes seemed too large for 
the small face, just as the thick coils of 
brown hair seemed too heavy for the little 
head. 

Lady Langlands, who loved her dearly, 
declared, if she~had Beryl, and dressed 
her properly, she would make a sensation. 
But this assertion of the Countess was 
looked on by her husband aid Di (she 
never uttered it to anyone’ else) as almost 
as preposterous as another pet theory of 
hers—that Bery! was halt-starved. 

So the two girls. with such different his- 
tories sat together, and talked of indifferent 
things till Lady Di left off playing with her 
wateh chain, and asked abraptly,— 

** What do you think of Jack Delamere, 
Beryl ? 9 ” 

In one instant Beryl Vernon. blushed 
erimson, the colour dyed her face and neek ; 
as death, and said 





The most pre-} 





A cablegrare from America that had gone to. 


‘Tt never saw anyone i disliked the idea 
of being tied to for life less, but 1 am not 
the least'in ‘Idve With him,” Beryl.’ If 1 
heard he was going to be married to some- 
one else to-morrow, I shouldn’ t fee) a bit of 
real disappointment.”’ 

‘* Where is Mr. Delamere ?*’ askéd Miss 
Vernon . “He was not at church 
yesterday. 6 you know, Di, 1 fancied you 
had sent ies oe: 

“You dont mean his feelings afe as 
public as that?’’ said Di, mischievously. 
** Why, oven inother does not put him down 
as ont. of thy o-. vets ‘but I did not 
se a him away) 

Yo i Where a is gone. You know 
how tal ii this pleee, Di. It is all 
over joo +i he was here on Saturday 
when he went away he 

pace to the station, 


and comin? @ mail iw to London?” 


‘‘] hope he did, i,” and -how there 
was just & Suépicion of fiervousness in her 
voice. “I fave not said a word to anyone, 
even mothér suspects hing, but I want 
to tell you’ ‘about it. know I can trust 


you.”’ 

Indead she could, but if oul she had been 
a little: e. must have 
noticed her efnbe hs pale as marble, 
and paierrd ent ae doctor's diatigh- 


aan lost her yy ig to the wealthy master 
“They bad Toit town & good deal toge- 
me or, and though hon never noticed her, 
e had been § to see his generous. 


nolo his: ; “manly courage; and 
40, even he loved her friend,. 
lg nT pee 


ro. ~ 

Love is very 

Jack Dolasiags (wr (wa. perhaps, bs the: 
rumour of Lady’s }i’s’ P scens we pies er 
betrayed his’ foolings aly > Ait 

He was a great deal at La: citnds Castle ; ; 
but then he.was 2 new-com Fessnire, 








and wanted the Earl's) adv 
matters connected with his ésta 

Everyone knew he admingd Div 
mankind in genefal did that), still; 
her father or mother, suspected he 
heart to her’ at first sight. Tt was le 
Beryl Vernon, her eyes: pharplags | her 
own sad secret, to guess that. 

And now the girl who loved hish prepared 
to listen to the eonfidence of the one he 
loved, 

Di never dreamed the torture she was in- 
flicting on her friéhd,’or'she would have: 
kept silence at any cost. 

‘*Mr. Delamere came quite late on 
Saturday afternoon, when there was no:dne._ 
but me at home, Of course, I told him I 
was very sorry father was ‘not there to tell’ 
him about those prize pigs, ut that he an 
mother were, gone over to Ashton, and 
would dine there. Then he said he had not 
come to see them, buj.me; and before | 
could éxplain to him I knew nothing about 
prize pigs, he was to be his wife. 

** And sadly. "Oh, D refused ?'’ said 
mh 8 pi Di, where b cht .. 


ars tea? said Lady Di, # 

wouldn't take. no for-an — i 

I had told him three times J didt’t <a 
him like that when we were interrapted.. 
Whiteladies was brought on .here by a 
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groom. He opened it, and found that his 
sister was . He looked so utterly 
wretched that I had to give in. I told him 
IL didn’t love him, but I thonght him one of 


‘the nicest men I had ever met, and that if 


he’d be content with that we'd try being 
en when he came back. He nearly 
pi a, me by his gratitude, and then he 
rushed off to the station to try and catch 
the London train, for ‘it seemed some ship 
sailed for Canada to-day.’’ 

** And you are really ongaged ?”’ 

**] suppose so,’’ said Tady Di, rather 
doubtfally, ‘* but T don’t feel. a bit like it.” 

‘* What.does the Countess say ?”’ 

*« You don't, suppose I’ve told hér? Why, 
mother would proclaim it far and hear, be- 
sides acting the part of a dragon over me 


till Jaek came back. Oh, no. I mean to 
make the most of my liberty. He won’t 


stay in America; fadeed, his sister may be 
dead before he gets there. The voyage 
oy takes. about ten days at the outside. 
He'll be. back in a month or five weeks. It 

lL be time enongh to don my chains 

en.”’ . 

** Bat won't your mother be vexed at your 
keeping such a secret from her ?”’ 

**Mother will be too pleased for that. 
She is very fond of Mr. Delamere, and you 
sce Whitéladies is so near, and he is very 
well off,” 

**T see,’ returned the girl, who would 
have been happy to marry John Delamere if 
he had had only fifty pounds a year, and 
heen forced to live in Iceland to get it. 
“Of course, it is just the kind of match 
which will please, Lady Langlands.’ 

** And no one is to know?” 

‘* Not till he comes back, He has old- 
fashioned notions, He will'go to papa and 
ask his consent before he says a word to 
any onér, Ob, yes, Beryl, you will find the 
sectet will be yw perfectly until Jack 
comes back, and then, it will burst on the 
world of panclenee like a thunderbolt. T 
only hope you. will be able to appear pro- 





pony su Has that horrid woman 
pen Wor fyou, Beryl ?’’ demanded Lady 
Di, with ty. for“her friend than re- 


a 


md Mrs. Vernon. . “ You 


: 


are looking just like a little white ghost!’ 


“Tt have a headache,” conf Beryl. 
“‘T think I amg little tired. There was so 
much to'dd béfore I Ould get away.” 

“ Do you know, er ds I often wonder you 
don’t ran away,” said Lady Di, frankly. 
ccna Where to?” asked Miss Vernon, gravely. 

There are times, Di, when I feel I ought to 
g0 away and my own-living. Father 
looks so old earéwora, and you know [ 
am twenty-two.” °" 

** Ay, and. for the 
saved Mrs. Vernon 
you ought to go a 
sake. Shut up with t 
no one, 


t five years you have 
0 servants. I think 
A ag: 4 for your own 
Lt children, you see 
year to year. If you went into 
on tana By phone col ion, ye end 
ri ” 
Beryl welled in oyite etre 

‘t It's very kind of you to begin match- 
making fo me, Di; but you need not take 
the = ogee Lam gr “ be an old maid.”’ 
‘* Bab evéryone | ove once, and you 
con't have cared for anyone yet, beakoss 

you ve. been nowhere to see him,”’ , 
abruptly. * Hither the two 


pink spots on Beryl’s face or some strange 
instinet had told her the truth. Some girls 
would have blundered ‘out regrets far more 
es reef Hh 5 but Di Leigh, with 
thoac oho Steae yg fl nder heart for 


. also a wonderful 
amount of tact. She ehanged the subject 
so chat ary gayer her 
Te into her frien: Serene. 

Who ea e 


ut be coming up the di 
with a bag in his hand ? Beryl, do look, tt 
must be someone coming to stay.” 
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It was a st r Lady Divrang and cross” 
questioned the footman. 

The gentleman was Sit Owen Menteith. 
He had been coming to the Castle with 
Captam Gordon, but had failed to meet the 
latter, so came on alone. 

Just like Dick,’’ commented. his cousin, 
when the man was out of the room. ‘ Dick 
never kept an appointment in his life. H« 
wrote to father he'd be down for the First, 
and bring a friend with “him, Here's the 
ninth, without our hearing why he didn't 
‘come, and now suddenly the friend appears 
alone !’’ 

‘* Have you ever seen Sir Owen, Di?”’ 

*“Never,”’ said Di, frankly; ‘‘ but I've 
heard a lot about him. He saved Dick's life 
when he first joined years ago, and they 
have been friends ever since. He's got &\ 
history." 1 

Some recollection of the day she heard | 
the history made her blash. Dick Gordon, 
who had known her ever since she was 4 
haby, and petted her all these years without | 
falling in love with her, had wound up his 
deasdintion of his friend by, ‘‘ And it's no 
use sthiling at him, Di. He’s as poor as a 
eburch mouse, and he hates women like 
poison. Always has since he was jilted 
years ago,’’ 

This warning was uttered the year before 
when Sir Owen—then plain Major Menteith 
—had been invited ou a long visit to Lang- 
lands with the young captain, At the last 
moment he never came, “ family affairs ”’ 
preventing him. 

Di had fancied it an idle excuse at the 
time, now she began to think it must have 
been. true. There had been three lives 
between’ the soldier and the baronetcy ; 
these surely must have been cut off 
suddenly. 

Bat it must be confessed Di’s first thought 
was conquest. Of course she would not for- | 
get Mr. Delamere, but—he was in Canada. | 
Sir Owen would probably stay only a week. | 
perhaps less. 1t would do no harm if sho | 
tried to raise his spirits and make him | 
confess there was one woman he could not | 
hate. 

The pretty coquette took one glance in 
the mirror, and congratulated herself that 
she was looking her very best. 

Then Lord Langlands, who had been 
welcoming Sir Owen with old-fashioned 
warmth, and assuring him they were glad 
to see him as though he had brought Dick 
too, opened the boudoir and introduced the 
stranger to the two girls, whose fate he was 
to influence fdr all time. 


CHAPTER II. 


LOVE is @ passion which attacks us all in 
different ways. The proverbial “ failing” 
in love might, in many cases, be far more 
explicitly deseribed as walking, crawling, 
ereeping into the snare. Yet none of them 
would exactly describe the fate which 
happened to Diana Leigh. 

It was the old story of the biter bit. 
Oovsin Diek failed to put in an appearance. 
Beryl Vernon was detained at home by 
some childish ailment of the younger set of 
twins. Diang and Sir Owen—as the only 
tayo young. people at the Castice as the 
daughter of the house and her parents’ | 
guest, were thrown a great deal together, | 
and the spoilt beauty, who had meant to 
inflict a trifling wound on the Baronet’s | 
heart, awoke suddenly to the bitter dis- | 
eovery that in the attempt she had losé her 
own. 

He was so utterly different from any man 
she had ever met. His cold, half-stern | 
manner fascinated her in spite of herself. 
He was nearly forty, und she only just out 
of her teens. 

She was gay, and he was grave. He never 
paid her a compliment—she, who had been 
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fed with them from babyhood. He even 
scolded her occasionally in a careless, 
paternal sort of way; but ail the same she 
loved him. 

She knew her own secret ; bat she never 
suspected her love would ever be returned. 
She began to think Dick was right, and 
Sir Owen had suffered too deeply once 
ever to trast in a woman again. Well, he 
would soon be gone, and then he would for- 
zet her. 

She was doing no ore any harm, Had she 
not told Jack Delamere she did not love 
him? Of course, she should keep her word 
and marry Jack. She could pity him, poor 
fellow, now she understood the pain of a 
hopeless love herself. 

Sir Owen stayed a month at the Castle 
without a hint of departure. Indeed, the 
Karl hoped to prevail on him to remain for 
Christmas, when the errant Dick would be 
sure to arrive. 

He went shooting sometimes ; but oftener 
he walked with Diana in the grounds, or 
drove ber out in the pretty pony phaeton. 

He was courteous and attentive to the 
Countess always ; but though his dark eyes 
followed every movement of Di’s grace- 
ful figure, he spoke to her less than to her 
mother. 

One afternoon they had been down the 
village and a severe snowstorm came on, 80 
that they had to take refuge in a cottage. 
Its mistress had been Lady Di’s old nurse, 
and as she made inquiries for all the family 
at the Castle, net forgetting ‘‘ Mr. Dick,”’ 
it seemed to Di Sir Owen watched her more 
narrowly than usual. 

‘*We have not known each other Yery 
long,’’ said Sir Owen, as the snow, having 
ceased, they set off homewards; “ but I 
wish you would let me congratulate you on 
your engagement.’”’ 

Di started. 

“You must be mistaken,’ she said, 
faintly, quite forgetting Mr. Delamere. 

‘‘I think not. Gordon bas no secrets 
from me, and know he is hoping to be 
1§ soon as he has his promotion. 
I confess it puzzles me he can stay so Jong 
away ni 

‘Sir Owen,” said Di, brightly, * Dick 
and T have been brother and sister all our 
lives; and, to tell you the truth, he isa 
good deal dearer to me than my own proper 
brother. You must have listened very in- 
differently to poor Dick’s rhapsodies, or 
you would know that his betrothed has 
black hair and dark “eyes. She is a dear 
little thing ; but she hasn't a penny, and as 
Dick can’t quite keep her on a captain’s 
pay, you see, they must wait till he gets 
on.” 

“Do you really mean you are not engaged 
to him ?’ 


from his fiancee ; but—-—’ 


“Engaged to Dick! Why, he has kept 
me in order ever since [ van remember, 
and he has been in love with Myra for 
years.”’ 


“] know,’ he said, ‘‘ he was engaged to 
his cousin !”’ 

‘So he is. Myra is his mother’s niece, 
while his father is my uncle, so both Myra 
and I are his first cousins, though between 
us there is no relationship at all.”’ 

A long—long pause. 

** Lady Di,”’ said Sir Owen, in a strangely 
changed voice. ‘* Do you know I came here 
believing you a heartless coquette, and 
pitying poor Gordon from my heart !’ 

‘* Well,” said Di, with a vain attempt at 
her old-gaicty. ‘‘It was rather unkind to 


| me, but you see Dick didn’t need your pity. 


Whatever J am Myra Leslie certainly is no 
coquette !”’ 

“Can you forgive me? Di, I love you! 
All these weeks, while I thought you be- 
belonged to Dick, 1 have known the truth, 
and, hopeless as it was, Lloved you! Iam 
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‘Gt rich, Di, as men count wealth. My 
income is five thousand a year, all told, but 
no wife shail ever be more loved than you 
if only you will say you will be mine.” 

And Di’'s voice was half choked by a sob 
as she whispered that she ioved him. 

Of course, it was wrong-—wickedly wrong, 
as strict moralists, adjust truth—but then, 
poor little Di had some excuse. 

She had honestly refused John Delamere, 
since sho had told him she did not love him, 
and ouly reluctantly consented to bis suit 
because she saw him in trouble, and, 
womanlike, yielded to his distress what 
she had refused before. 

She had told her friend Bery! Vernon she 
did not “feel” like John’s future wife. 
Now here was a man she loved as her own 
soul, asking for her troth. Should she 
refuse it because for five minutes she had 
suffered another to address her as his 
fiancée ? 

Mr. Delamere would be generous and re- 
lease her, she never doubted. She saw 
before herseif a very paiufal interview, 
what the French cail a matvais quart 
d'heure, but she never doubted that, once 
endured, all would be well. And then ‘she 
forgot all else, as, in the gathering dark- 
ness, alonetogether in the deserted grounds, 
Sir Owen took her in his arms, and sealed 
their betrothal with passionate kisses, 

‘““You shall have your own way in all 
things,’’ he whispered, fondly. ‘* Only, my 
darling, l come of a jealous race, you will 
not try me toofar. It will be torture to 
me, if you continue your firtations now,” 

** 1 shall not want to now,’’ whispered Di, 
“You don’t undetstand. IL used to feel as 
though J] hadn’t a heart at all, and now—it 
is ali different.”’ 

“You know, I was 


deceived once,’’ 
breathed Sir Owen. 


“It nearly broke my 
heart. For twelve long years it embittered 
my life. Di, be merciful ; don’t let me be 
disappointed a second time.”’ 

** You never shall."’ 

‘It know,” he said, fondly, ‘‘in wooing 
the belle of last season I oppose myself to 
trials. I know that my darling might have 
been a duchess. I have heard that Lady 
Diana Leigh has refused lovers by the 
dozen ; but, Di, tell me just this one thing. 
They tell me not one of those you dismissed 
could accuse you of deceiving him; that, 
bright and attractive to all, you never gave 


.one cause to think you cared more for him 


than the rest. Di, tell me this is true, 
Dearly as I love you, I should be miser- 
able if I theught my happiness was 
purchased by another’s misery. It would 
break my heart to give you up, but I would 
rather do it than any man should have it in 
his power tosay I tempted the girl he loved 
from her promise to him.”’ 

She put her little hand in his, and spoke 
the fatal words without a tremble of 
dismay. 

** Indeed, I am quite free. I was never 
engaged to anyone. .I never loved anyone 
but you.” : 

She spoke the last part of her answer 
firmly—for tbat, at least, was true; and, as 
he looked down into her sweet, blue eyes, 
Sir Owen felt that fate had been kind indeed 
in sending him to Langlands Castle, and 
giving him this peerless girl for his bride. 

** T shall speak to your father to-night.'’ 

Di's lips quivered. False as she had been 
to poor John Delamere, she yet wished her- 
self to tell him of her breach of faith—not 
that the fact of her engagement to Sir Owen 
should reach him as common news when he 
arrived in Biankshire. 

** Please wait,’’ she whispered. ‘‘ There 
is no hurry; and I should like to keep our 
secret.” 

** Do you think the Earl will object ?’’ he 
asked, anxiously. ‘‘ He has been so kind to 
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me, and he always struck me as the least 
ambitious of men.”’ . 

** He will be delighted!" whispered Di. 
“He and mother have wanted someone so 
dreadfully -to help keep me in order; 
but--——’’ 

‘* There, no ‘ buts,’ dear! ’’ said her lover, 
fondly. ‘1 should fee! a dishonourable 
wretch if L slept in Lord Langlands’ house 
without telling hint his daughter has ac- 
cepted me! Di, how you shiver, dear! Do 
you feel cold ?”’ 

‘*No; oh, no. Bat it is all so new and 
strange. Owen, will you love me always ?’’ 

‘““Till I die!'’ he answered firmly. ‘I 
am not good at protestations, darling! but 
you may trust me, my word is my bond; 
that is the motto of our race.” 

Diana shivered again. True she ‘was not 
a Menteith yet, but she was going to be. 
Would not some fearful calamity break on 
her head for having so terribly wandered 
from the traditions of the race ? 

The Earl met them in the hall. 

‘*] thought you were lost in the snow! 
It kept us ont a full hour longer than I 
expected ; and such a pity, too. I missed 
young Delamere.” 

“Why, Mr. Delamere.is in America! ’’ 
exclaimed Di. 

‘“‘He returned today. The afternoon 
train, 1 suppose. He left word he wanted 
to see me on very particnlar business, and 
would call early to-orrow. Di, what's the 
matter, child ? You look as if you had seen 
a ghost !’’ 

Bat Sir Owen, who fancied his fiancée’s 
pallor arose from agitation, took the expla- 
nation on himself. 

**She is tired and cold, 1 think, Lord 
Langlands,’’ he said, smiling; ‘* bat I hope 
rest and warmth will put her to rights. 
And now will you let me come into the 
library for a few moments? I have some- 
thing important to tell you!" 

Di rushed upstairs, locked herself in her 
own room, and burst out crying. One hour 
engaged to a man she dearly loved, certain’ 
that her parents would heartily approve of 
her choice, she yet sobbed on as though her 
heart was broken. 

A tap at the door, 

“Go away, Pauline!” thinking it was 
her maid. *‘* I don’t want you. I can dress 
myself.”’ 

‘*It is Beryl!’’ said her friend’s voice. 
“The Countess has sent me to you, Di. 
Mayn’t I come in?’”’ 

Like lightning there flashed across Di’s 
mind a scheme for her deliverance. -It was 
selfish in the extreme, but she did not pause 
to think of that. After an hour of blank 
despair, it was happiness even to see a 
possible deliverance. And her welcome of 
her friend—always warm—was even more 
affectionate than usual, as, opening the door, 
she dragged Beryl in, and flung herself into 
her arms, 

**T think Heaven must have sent you, 
dear!'’ she cried. ‘* I was at my wits’ 
end, and no one ean help me but you!” 

But when poor Miss Vernon heard the 
help required of her, she was inclined to 
think Heaven bad not sent her to the Castle 
that particular November aftegnoon, and to 
wish herself devoutly back in her father’s 
shabby house. 


or 


CHAPTER III. 

Miss VERNON had. been delighted: when, 
in compliance with an urgent message from 
the Countess, she had been spared to stay 
for a whole week at the Castle; as she» 
listened to Lady Di’s petition almost 
felt inclined ‘to rush home again, and braye 
the storm of inquiries and curiosity which 
would await her. . 

‘You always get me out of scrapes,” 





said Di, in her pretty, caressing way, when 
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it 


she had. told Bery] of the confeasion she 
had made in her love affairs. ‘* You won’t 
refuse to help me now! You know Mr. 
Delamere. Oh, Beryl! if you love me, con- 
trive to see him before he comes here, and 
tell him he mustnot speak to my father till 
he has seen me.’’ 

There was a troubled look in Beryl’s large 
brown eyes. Sho loved Di very fondly, but 
every fibre of her heart shrank from the 
task allotted her. 

** You ought to see him yourself, Di. You 
ought, indeed. If you are resolved to break 
his heart, he ought, at least, to ‘know it 
from yourself.” 

“You are very wicked to me!” said Di, 
tearfully. “* You don’t seem to understand. 
Mr. Delamere knows I don’t love him. I 
told him so."' : 

** But you promised to marry him !”’ 

“That was before I had seen Owen.” 

Bery) looked troubied. 

** If he loves me,”’ protested Di, ‘‘ he would 


“rather lose me than break my heart; and it 


would break my heart to marry him {”’ 
Yes,” said Beryl, slowly, “I think you 
are right there, Di. It would be ‘for 
you to marry Mr, Delamere while you eare 
for someone else; but you owe him an ex- 
planation."’ ‘ : 
‘And | am ready to give it him,’’ said 
Di, quickly. ‘‘ But for his sudden return, 


and leaving that message he wanted to see - 


papa on business, I could have managed. 
Now if you refuse to help me, Beryl, just 
see what will happen. I can’t waylay Mr, 


Delamere in the grounds, Sir Owen would - 


go with me as a matter of course if he saw 
me start. Besides, what I have to say to 
Jack can't be said in a public place, open to 
a interruptions. If you won't hcip me he 
will come to the Castle and ask papa for 
his daughter, It will all come out how I 
was © ed to him before he went away. 
Owen will throw me aside like a worthless 
thing, and my whole life will be blighted.” 

-Beryl looked at the pretty spoilt child 
and yielded. There was ‘a few things she 
would not have done for Diana, but in this 
instance she”Gould have refused all en- 
treaties but for the consciousness her 
opposition could not save Mr. Delamere 
from the blow that awaited him. Whatever 
happened Di would not keep her promise to 
him, so it was better, surely, be should 
learn his misfortune in private than before 
his frail sweetheart, to her father’s anger 
and her lover’s scorn. 

** What do you want me to do?”’ 

Di hardly recognised the voice, it was so 
weary ; but prosperity had spoilt the beauty 
just a littleyand she now thought of sparing 
her friend. 

‘*Only contrive to meet Mr. Delamere 
before he reaches the Castle, and give him 
this message. He is not to speak to my. 
father until he has séen me,”’ 

** And when can he see you? Di, let it be 
soon. Think of the suspense you will be 
eT to his sufferings ; take pity on him, 

° ! ” 

** Beryl, how romantic you are!” said Di, 
a little petulantly. ‘* People don’t go erazy 
for love in these days. I am quite as 
anxious to get this bus over and feel 
safe as you 
shall be at home to-morrow till twelve. 
knows my little sitting-room. I must see 
him there ; and Beryl, do be careful.”’ 

‘*T will remember your meme» word for 
word,” said Beryl, slowly ; ‘* but Di, I don’t 
think : ia I bp hadnt 
jealous, it seems to me you are preparing a 
great surrow for yourself in keeping such & 
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Delamere. I know I have been unkind to 
him, but I think, after all, it must be better 
that I have found out my heart at last, and 
saved him an unloving wife.’’ . 

She looked her best when she went down 
to dinner, her dress of some soft creamy 
satin, a mass of filmy lace made her look 
like a veritable fairy. 

Sir Owen could hardly take his eyes off 
her as he led her up to the Countess. 

‘You will trust me with your treasure,”’ 
he pleaded eagerly. ‘* Oh, y Langlands, 
I little knew when I accepted Gordon’s 
invitation what happiness I was to find in 
Blankshire | ”’ 

We will trust Di to you willingly,’’ said 
thé gentle mother. *‘I am glad she has 
found her heart at last, Sir Owen, and I 
know you will take eare of her.’’ 

‘*The best that heart and life can,\’ he 
answered, gravely, ‘and she is not afraid 
of the years between us.”’ 

She looked afraid of nothing that night, 
Beryl, watehing her, thought she had never 
seen her look so lovely. 

The girl whom love and happiness seemed 
to have passed by was given to read the 
signs of both in other po Em and she knew 
gltis was no idle fancy of Lady Di’s, but a 
genuine fervent attachment. The beauty 
had found her heart, and given it all to this 
brave soldier. 

“Tf only she had met him sooner,”’ 
thought poor Beryl. ‘‘ If only he had come 
while she was free. He looks just the man 
to make her happy, but there is something 
stern in his face, and I don'tthink he would 
ever forgive a fasehood. Poor little Di, 
things will go hardly with her if ever he 
finds out the truth.’’ 

Lord Langlands alluded to Jack Delamere 
more than once during dinner-time, telling 
his wife the servants saw there was a broad 
black’ band on his hat, so that it was 
evident his sister's illness had ended 
fatally. 

“He would hardly have come home in 
such a hurry elsé,’’ said the Countess. 
** There is no great attraction for him here. 
He was such a stranger to Blankshire in 
his uncle's time that it can't seem home 


to him. I wish he would marry and settle 
down. Whiteladies wants a mistress.”’ 


**T wonder what he can want to see me 

» about,” pondered Lord Langlands. ‘ He 

never struck me as a man fond of busi- 

ness ; perhaps he wants to enter some of 

his cattle at next year’s agricultural show, 
but it’s full early to think of that."' 

_‘* Mr. Delamere is a farmerthen ?’’ asked 
Sir Owen. ‘Is he a young man ?”’ 

“‘Under thirty. Yes, he’s fond of farm- 
ing, but he is rather restless and unscttled. 
He came into his estate a few months " 
Till then he had been a poor man, for his 
uncle hated him like poison, and wouldn't 
allow him a shilling.. I’m fond of the lad, 
but I wish he would settle down. He 
always strikes me as just the sort of 
fellow to goto the bad if any misfortune 
overtook him.’’ 

“Mr. Delamere is a gentleman,’’ objected 
the Countess. ‘‘No noble in the land could 
be more so."’ 

.“‘T know,”” admitted her husband, “the 
Delameres are an older family than ours, 
but they're often a trifle wild. It runs in 
the blood. Jack had to work for his bread 

_ till he came here, and it kept him steady. 
He hadn’t time to be discontented. Now, 
with thousand a-year, and nrore 


money in fonds than he knows how to 
spend, if anything crossed him he'd be sure 
a should ‘ him? 
y suything cross ” 
questioned Langlands. ‘He is one 
of the most sweet-tempered men I ever 


‘| Directly after breakfast. 
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bright pink spots burnt in Diana’s cheeks 
during the latter part of this conversation. 
Sir Owen noticed them, and later on that 
evening, when, with a lover’s privilege, he 
had lured her into the conservatory, he 
asked, suddenly,— 

“What do you think of your mother’s 
favourite, Di? I wonder, as she seems so 
fond of him, Lady Langlands did not desire 
Mr. Delamere for a son-in-law.”’ 

**] think he is very nice,’’ said Diana, 
soberly; ‘‘and I have a very nice little 
plan in my head about him. I want him to 
marry Beryl. Oh, Sir Owen, if you love 
me, you must be good to Beryl. She has 
been snubbed and put on all her life. She 
is made acomplete drudge by the second 
Mrs. Vernon, and I think I should be quite 
happy if I could see her mistress of White- 
ladies.”’ 

**T don’t think you will. 

“ Why?" and Di’s amazement was per- 
fectly genuine. ‘‘ You have never seen 
Mr. Delamere, and you have met Beryl only 
twice. What in the world makes you fancy 
they would not suit each other?” 

** Nothing. They may each be what the 
other most admfres; but, Di, I have not 
lived all these years without understanding 
human gature just a little? Your friend 
has done her wooing.”’ 

‘+ Beryl—why she never sees a creature.” 

“She has seen someone,’’ returned Sir 
Owen. ‘ You take my word for it, Di, Miss 
Vernon may not have confided in you, but 
she has a pacha ol 

“ Don’t you like her ?’’ asked Di. 

** She looks good and true,’’ he answered, 

vely. ‘The sort of woman who is faith- 
ul until death, but I don’t think her 
attractive.” 

Tady Diana, in spite of the guilty con- 
science which ought to have kept her awake, 
fell asleep as soon as her golden head 
touched the pillow, while poor Beryl tossed 
restlessly about, unable to close her eyes, 
uncertain whether even now, at the eleventh 
hour, she ought not to recall her promise, 
and insist on Diana herself bearing her own 
message. 

She looked so white and tired when Di 
came in the next morning that the beauty’s 
heart smote her just a little. 

**] know I ama wretch to’send you out 
on such a morning, Beryl,’’ she said, peni- 
tently ; ‘* but yet how can I help it when 
there is so mach at stake ?”’ 

The rain was falling ina heavy, steady 
drizzle; the weather was completely 
changed ; not atrace of yesterday’s snow 
remained; the grounds were wet and 
muddy ! the sky had that peculiar leaden 
tint which betokens a hopelessly bad day. 

** Never mind!” said Beryl, practically, 
knowing she owed Diana’s pity to the bad 
weather, not to the misery of her errand. 
“JT can take an umbrella... What time do 
you think I had better start, Di; directly 
after breakfast?” 

The Langlands were not early risers. If 
the Earl had a fit of industry, and was. down 
betimes, he would take a private cup of 
coffee in his study ; but the regular break- 
fast hour was ten, and Miss Vernon could 
not be served earlier without provoking 
comment. 

Whiteladies was only five miles from the 
Castle, and Mr. Delamere rode one of the 
fleetest mares in Blankshire. He knew the 
Karl’s habits, and could hardly arrive before 
eleven; but after that he might appear at 
any moment, 

‘Yes!’ said Di, slowly, ‘‘I think so. 
I hope you won’t 

wet, dear!” 

But there was yet another question to ask. 
*“*He is sure to insist on seeing you at 





Despite her usual self-possession two 


** Yes ; I shall be in my own little sitting- 
room. Depend upon it, Beryl, he won’t mind 
half so much as you think.’”’ 

** And if I miss him? ”’ 

Diana stood aghast 

“© You can’t miss him!’’ 

“T might,’ said Beryl, slowly. 
then?”’ 

‘*T shall send Pauline to tell James the 
library-is engaged, and Mr. Delamcre must 
be shown up to me.’’ 

lt was an uncomfortable meal for at least 
one of the party. 

Beryl thought it the longest she had ever 
endured. She was conscious that Lady Di’s 
eyes were fixed on the clock, and that she 
judged every minute's delay ; but the Earl 
and Countess liked to linger over their hos 
pitable table; and the day being hopelessly 
wet they had no temptation to hurry away. 
Sir Owen, who sat next Diana. asked her 
to practice some duets (intended for a 
charity concert next week) with him in the 
music-room, 

She excused herself, but not with perfect 
suceess. He admitted her plea of writing 
letters, but evidently thought these might 
have given way to his desire for her society. 

It was over at last. Beryl in hat and 
ulster turned ont into the drenching rain. 
Diana having intrusted Pauline. with her 
message, took up her abode in her own room, 
with the satisfaction of knowing the library 
windows didnot face the drive, and that 
Lord Langlands and her lover would rot 
witness Mr, Delamere’s arrival. 

Pauline was used to the young lady's 
eaprices, and attached no evil thought to 
the instructions. She knew that Mr. Dela- 
mere had been very intimate with the 
Castle family, and it seemed quite fitting to 
her that Lady Diana should wish to console 
with him on his sister's death. 

Eleven o'clock, and no signs of Mr. Dela- 
mere, and Beryl was still. absent. Her 
return would have guaranteed Diana’s 
safety, for that day at least; but the 
absence of both her ambassadress and her 
dreaded visitor left the beauty a prey toa 
hundred alarms. 

John Delamere would certainly come some 
time that day, and she could not be sure 
her father would remain shut up in the 
library. He might meet his guest in the 
hall before Pauline’s errand was accom- 
plished, or Lady Langlands or Sir Owen 
might grow anxious for Di’s society, and 
seeking her in her own -sanctum interrupt 
the momentous interview. 

At last she saw the figure of him she so 
dreaded, yet so desired tomeet. Mr. Dela- 
mere had evidently left his horse at the 
Lodge, and walked up the short cut to the 
house. 

Probably Beryl had missed him after ail. 
Di drew a long breath when she heard 2 
manly step on the stairs, and realised 
Pauline had not failed her. Another mo- 
ment, and she stood face to face with the 
man she had betrayed. 

‘My darling !"’ 

In an instant he would have taken her in 
his arms; but Di was too quick for him. 
Sinking on her knees she raised her star- 
like eyes to his face and faltered,— 

** Forgive me !’’ 

** Diana !”’ 

“T could not help it!’’ she whispered, 
still kneeling. ‘' Indeed, indeed! I meant 
to be true to you, but you see! had not 
seen him!’’ : 

Mr. Delamere raised her 
placed her on the sofa. 

**J don’t understand!”’ 
dull, far-off sort of way. ‘' You promised 
to be my wife. I have not been gone five 
weeks, and now your first words of greeting 
are ‘forgive me!’ What does it mean?’”’ 


** What 


gentiy and 


he said, in a 





once. Shall he come straight to the 
Castle?” 


She sobbed out her story, and he listened. 
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‘* No,” returned the 
**Everyone’s future is old age snd ey en 
hairs if they live 1} vada. t 
think either peaapeah slietings. 

‘*Do be serious, Di. When your father 
dies ’’"~and the tears came into her eyes, 
for she dearly loved thé Ear don’t you 
see how changed your peaition will be 
We shall lose our home, and my jointure is 
so small I shall not be able togive you all 
the luxuries you are used to. ides, 
dear, my own health is uncertain. If you 
are jeft an orphan, unmarried, Di, with only 
five thousand pounds for your ‘fortune, 
ae you will find life dreary work. Ihave 

h to speak Against Svbil, bat T think 
nly would not be happy as an inmate of her 
use. ” 

*““T detest Sybil,’’ said Di, frankly. 
‘* Whatever possessed Frank to marry at 
twenty-two, and to marry her, I never 
could make ont. No, mother dear, don’t 
talk of dying; but if I were left alone in 
the world be sure I would rather black 
Shoes for a living than be a pensioner on 
my august sister-in-law! ’’ 

The young Viscountess was not a fa- 
yourite in her husband’s family ; Lord 
Leigh had married, fresh from college, an 
heiress of enormous fortune, a little older 
than himself. 

She had been faultlessly educated, had 
etiquette and grammar at her fingers’ ends ; 
was more accomplished than a governess, 
ae report said she had never had a grand- 

her. 

As the years rolled on, and the influence 
over her husband grew st ronge r—although 
all outward courtesy was shown towards 
his family—both father and write: felt a 
gulf between them and their only 

They found no fault with Sybil, , the 


“pettiness of her nature jarradk on them ; 


they found that on all poinf® her views 

Sibel Kaplan wren tewasd While 
lands was five, 
and gave signs of breaking. It might well 
in two or three years Lady Leigh 

would rule at the Casile. 

Di felt: there was truth in her mother’s 
, but no one had touched her heart, 
' peemed to the girl she was very 


as she was. 
6f this she had been saying to 
ernon, her friend and confidante, 


E 


ne 


— dull October day when we first see 
if Beryl was twenty-two, just two years 
ee older than Lady Di, but they had been 
| a intimate from childhood—ever since the 
ae “time when, during her mother’s dangerdus 
f° illness, little Rergi had been brought to the 
at Castle, and for one brief year treated by 


ot 


he Countess as a second daughter. 
Alas for Beryl! Her mothor who had been 


. @ girlish friend of Lady Langlands, died, 


and within twelve months her father 
married again 

The Earl offered to keep the little gir! 
entirely—to adopt her in fact—but Di 
Vernon refused. 

His second wife—a scheming and am- 
bitious woman —- decided the Langlands 
would hever lose sight of the little Beryl, 
and that, by keeping her in her father's 
house the great people of the village must 
perforce visit there. 

The first Mrs. Vernon had been an 
intimate guest at the Castle, why not the 
second ? 

It was a mistaken idea. The Countess, 
who had only tolerated the doctor for her 
friend’s sake, and was disgusted with his 
so speedily forgetting her, conceived a 
great aversion for Beryl’s stepmother. 

She was never rade, never uncourteous ; 
she showed her precisely the same amount 
of civility she bestowed on other people in 
the village, but nothing more, 











was 


Beryl had <i eome ee he. Castle 
every day to share Di's lessons ; she did so 
still. Mrs. Vernon could hardly interfere, 
as to refuse the boon would have cost her 
the expense of a governess, at home; 
besides, she dared not offend the Oastle 
family, a riyal doctor having come t& 
Langland’s, Who would have had a fatal 
ascendency over Dr. Vernon but for the 
latter’s being known as the Karl's atten- 
dant. 

Mrs. Vernon dared not openly interfere, 
but she revenged herself on. Beryl. Many 
a taunt, many a sneer, was levelled at the 
child ; and as she grew older, and the tribe 
of half-brothers and sisters inercased, she 
was kept so perpetually at work that it was 
a real difficulty for her to get to the Castle 
where—though schoo! days had long been 
over—she was always & welcome guest. 

But Mrs. Vernon could not have made the 
girl’s life wretched by always nagging at 
her; and it was positively wicked to re- 
proach her for the éxpenses of ber main- 
tenance, since Beryl certainly di@-the work 
of two servants for the food of one, atid noe 
wages at all except the trifle absofd 
necessary to keep her in clothes—@ trifie, 
indeed, since for years, Lady Langlands, 
guessing the state of affairs, had always 
bought her favourite such articles of attire 
as could not be stolen or appropriated for 
the younger ones without discovery. 

She was wearing ove of theni now—a d 
wine-coloured velveteen, high to the ned 
and down to the wrists, plain enough by 
the side of Di’s glisteiiing shimmering silk, 
and lovely uncovered neck ahd aems, but 
yet the prettiest th Bery! had ever. had. 


Lady Di wore 0 polats dic of it aa émphatically 
her colour, set ty pink and 
while of. her poe rot thé bright 
golden tint-of her hait.’ Ber eyes were like 


two sappBite stars, eee had Jong dark 
lashes which looked blaék as they 
drooped oyer her fait #kim, The most pre- 

judiced person could. wot have denied Di's 

V3 indeed, - deseription 
well suited her: “‘ A datghter of the gods, 
divinely tall, ear veh divinely fair!"’ 

The second. Mrs. Vernon always spoke 
of her sccond daughter as an ugly little 
brown thing; but the first adjective Was 
not deserved. 

Beryl had no claim to regular beauty. 
Her face, too, was one of those whose charms 
déevélop late. It was easy to pass her by 
unnoticed ; but, having once looked at her 
seriously, one wanted to look again. 

It was a face whose beauty now consisted 
chiefly in expression. .A very touching, 
wistfal smile, rare and fleeting, sometimes 
lit it up, and showed glimpses of. what it 
might: have heen; but, for the most. part, 
the name given to Beryl by the village folks 
—‘* poor little Miss Vernon ’’—suited her. 

The cheeks were so white and thin, that 
the large brown eyes seemed too large for 
the small face, just as the thick coils of 
brown hair seemed too heavy for the little 
he 

Lady Langlands, who loved her dearly, 
declared, if she had Beryl, and dressed 
her properly, she would make a sensation. 
But this assertion of the Countess was 
looked on by her husband ard Di (she 
never uttered it to anyone else) as almost 
as preposterous as another pet theory of 
hers—that Bery! was half-starved. 

So the two girls with such different his- 
tories sat together, and talked of indifferent 
things till Lady Di left off playing with her 
wateh ebain, and asked abruptiy,— 

‘“ What do you think of Jack Delamere, 
Beryl ?”’ 

In one instant Beryl Vernon blushed 
crimson, the colour dyed her face and neck ; 
then she mie as death, and said 

"4 me Fy 








or think: he is od of th, most good 
natured men I ever met, ad moth 
fond of him !’’ 

** And you mean to marry him ?”’ 

*““T never saw anyone i disliked the idea 
of being tied to for life less, but 1 am not 


the least in l6ve with him, Beryl.’ If 1 
heard he was going to be married to some- 
one else to-morrow, I Shouldn’ t fee) abit of 
real disappointment.’ . 

‘* Where is Mr. Delamere ?’'- asked Miss 
Vernon . “He was not at church 
yesterday. Bo you know, Di, | fancied you 
had sent, him~away ?’’ 

“You Gott mean his feelings ate as 
publie as that?’’ said Di, mischievously. 
** Why, oveninother does not put him down 
as ont. of thy motes vets ‘but I did not 
se nd hit away, 


“Yo Seg he is gone. You know 
how fp iyi this place, Di. It is all 
over lke vill he was here on Saturday 
night, aud that whén he went away ae 
drove at & ceck pace to the station, 
and cadght thie mai ea to London ?”’ 

‘1 hope he did, Beryl,” and ow there 
was just & icion flervousness in her 


voice, » * t have not said a word to anyone, 
even mothéy tage igi hing, but I want 
to tell you ‘@bout it, know I can trust 
eo 5 
Indead she could, out if only she had been 
a little) p upied she must have 
noticed hér fiend’s face was pale as marble, 
and guessed the truth—the doctor's disagh- 
ter had Jost her heart to the wealthy master 
of Whi taladiés. 
‘ They. had se) ae & good deal toge- 
ther, an er ite Pham never néticed her, 
Deck to Seca his esate ban 


nature, Re 3 and 
80, even he Jo ovis a her f friend, 
vid Beryl had eréa him Yr. become her 
Repo. is very ery quick 
 Jaek Delamere (warned,” y by the: 
rumour of Lady’s )i’s’ ever 


betrayed his’ foclings public 

He was a great deal at La: ihnds Castle ; : 
but then he,was a new in 0, qe 
and wanted the Karl's’ adv 
matters connected with his Getat ™ 

Everyone knew he admingd Di fhnt) 
mankind in genefal did that), still, 
her father or mother, suspected be 
heart to her at first sight. It was ke 
Beryl Vernon, her eyes sharpened her: 
own sad secret, to guess that. §{ 

And now the girl who loved hish prophred 
to listen to the eonrfidence of the one he 
loved, 

Di never dreamed the he: bai she was in-- 
flicting on her triéhid,’or'she would have 
kept silence at atiy cost. 

‘*Mr. Delamere came quite late on 
Saturday afternoon, when there was no-one 
but me at home. Of course, I told him I, 
was very sorry father was not there to tell \ 
him about those prize pigs, but that he and » 
mother were. gone over to Ashton, and 
would dine there. Then he said he had not 
come to see them, but me; and before | 
could éxplain to him I knew nothing about 
prize pigs, he wi to be his wife. 


te aot ined refused ?"’ said 
Beryl, sadly. “ i, where ee 


heart? ’’ 
” said Lady Diy ie “he: 









‘*} refused,’ 
wouldn't take no for-an answer. 
Thad told him three times I didit 
him like that when we were iieeeten. 
A cablegrara from America that had gone to- 
Whiteladies wus brought on where by a 


A) bee fe te ee 
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groom. He Spent it, and found that his 
sister was dying. He looked so utterly 
wretched that I to give in. I told him 
I didn’t love him, but I thonght him one of 
the nicest men’ I had ever wet, and that it 
he’d be content with that we'd try being 
pein. se try he eame back, He nearly 
frigh me by his gratitude, and then he 
rushed off to the station to try and catch 
the London train, for “it seemed some ship 
sailed for Canada to-day.’’ 

“And you are really engaged ?”’ 

**I suppose so,’’ said Lady Di, rather 
doubtfally, ‘* but 1 don’t feel. a bit like it.” 

** What does the Countess say ?”’ 

«You don't, suppose I’ve told hér? Why, 
mother would proclaim it far and bear, be- 
sides acting the part of a dragon over me 
till Jaek came back. Oh, no. I mean to 
make the most of my liberty. He won’t 
stay in America ; ‘adeed, his sister may be 
dead before he " gets there. The voyage 
only takes, about ten days at the outside, 

1 be: back in 4 month or five weeks. It 
will - be time enough to don my chains 
then,” 

“But won't your mother be vexed at your 
keeping such a secret from her ?”’ 

“6 Mother will be too pleased for that. 


in 


She is ve fond of Mr, Delamere, amd you 
see Whiteladies is so near, and he is very 
well off,”” 


“T seo,” retiirned the girl, who would 
have been ripe | to marry ohn Delamere if 
he had had ey fifty pounds a year, and 
heén forced to live in Ieeland to get it. 
“Of course, it is just the kind of “mateh 
which will please, Lady Langlands.” 

** And no one is to know?’ 

till he comes back, He has old- 
taunt notions, He will’ go to papa and 
ask his consent before he says a word to 
any oney.,. ‘ee » Beryl, you will find the 
secret will be “pt perfectly until Jack 
comes back, and then. it will burst on the 
world of Langl wil be like a thunderbolt. 1 






ots Bands in you will be able to appear pro- 
r. urprised. Has that horrid woman 

sen wor 1?”? demanded Lady 
Di, with -mé Bis oe for ee friend than re- 
spect for t ond Mrs. Vernon. . “ You 
are looking just like a little white ghost |” 
: “IT have a headache,” confessed Beryl. 
‘I think T apis little tired. There was so 
much to'dd béfore I Gould get away.” 


“* Do you know, Bory). I oftea wonder you 
don’ t run away,” said Lady Di, frankly. 
‘« Where to?” asked Miss Vernon, gravely. 






“ There are t Di, when I feel I ought to 
go pray Bs and ae own: Bere - sot ig 
ooks so old nd you know 

am "A, aks ths PPR AY 

* AY. for the five years you have 
bh olan g is, Varna sist eserenie I think 

to go es or your own 
peed Shut up with be hire you see 
RO One, year to If you went into 
some mee family'ds ion, you would 
meet heaps of yarried !’’ 

Beryl smiled in spite of hérself. 

“It’s very ai of teks to begin mateh- 
making fo! me, D you need not take 
the trouble. ‘I am to be an old maid.” 

: oritoua de love once, and you 
can't’ fore cared for anyone yet, because 
you” n nowhere to see him,” 


 pbruptly. : Rither the two 
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‘come, and now suddenly the friend appears 


saateeeeentemmeneememeenshianaliitionaieeiion 


It was a stranger Lady Divrang and cross” 
questioned the Wolnane 

The gentleman was Sir Owen Menteith. 
He had been coming to the Castle with 
Captam Gordon, but had failed to meet the 
latter, so enme on alone. 

Just like Dick,’’ commented. his cousin, 
when the man was out of the room. ‘* Dick 
never kept an appointment in his life. He 
wrote to father he'd be down for the First, 
and bring a friend with *him, Here's the 
ninth, without our hearing why he didn't 


alone !’’ 

‘* Have you ever seen Sir Owen, Di?”’ 
‘**Never,’’ said Di, frankly; ‘‘ but I've 
heard a lot about him. He saved Dick’s life 
when he first joined years ago, and they 
have been friends ever since. He’s got & 
history.”’ i 

Some recollection of the day she heard 
the history made her blush—. Dick Gordon, 
who had known her ever sinco she was a 
haby, and petted herall these years without 
falling in love with her, had wound up his 
deseription of his friend by, ** And it’s no 
use stailing at him, Di. He's as poor as a 
eburch mouse, and he hates women like 
poison. Always has since he was jilted 
years ago,’’ 

This warning was uttered the year before 
when Sir Owen—then plain Major Menteith 
—had been invited on a long visit. to Lang- 
lands with the young captain, At the last 
moment he never came, ‘family affairs "’ 
preventing him. 

Di had fancied it. an idle excuse at the 
time, now she began to think it must have 
heen. true. Thera had been three lives 


a 


fed with them from babyhood. He even 
scolded her occasionally In a careless, 
paternal sort. of way; but all the same she 
loved him, 

She knew her own secret ; bat she never 
suspected her love would ever be returned, 
She began to think Dick was right, and 
Sir Owen had suffered too deeply once 
ever to trast in a woman again. Well, he 
would soon be gone, and then he would for- 
get her. 

She was doing no orie any harm. Had she 
not told Jack Delamere she did not love 
him? Of course, she should keep her word 
and marry Jack. She could pity him, poor 
fellow, now she understood the pain of a 
hopeless love herself. 

Sir Owen stayed a month at the Castle 
without\a hint of departure. Indeed, the 
Rar! hoped to prevail on him to remain for 
Christmas, when the errant Dick would be 
sure to arrive. 

He went shooting sometimes ; but oftener 
he walked with Diana in the grounds, or 
drove ber out in the pretty pony phaeton. 

He was courteous and attentive to the 
Conntess always ; but though his dark eyes 
followed every movement of Di's grace- 
ful figure, he spoke to her less than to her 
mother. 

One afternoon they had been down the 
village and a severe snowstorm came on, 80 
that they had to take refuge in a cottage. 
Its mistress had been Lady Di’s old nurse, 
and as she made inquiries for all the family 
at the Castle, not forgetting ‘‘ Mr. Dick, a 
it seemed to Di Sir Owen watched her more 
narrowly than usual. 

‘We have not known 


each other very 





between the soldier and the baronetcy; 
these surely must have been cut off 
suddenly. 

But it must be confessed Di's first thought 
Was conquest. 
get Mr. Delamere, but-—he was in Canada. 

Sir Owen would probably stay only a week. 
perhaps less. If would do no harm if she 
tried to raise his spirits and make him 
confess there was one Woman he could not 
hate. 

The pretty coquette took one glance in 
the mirror, and congratulated herself that 
she was looking her very best. 

Then Lord Langlands, who had been 
welcoming Sir Owen with old-fashioned 
watmnth, and assuring him they were glad 
to seé him as though he had brought Dick 
too, opened the boudoir aad introduced the 
stranger to the two girls, whose fate he was 
to influence fdr all time. 


CHAPTER II. 

LOVE is a-passion which attacks usall in 
different. ways. The proverbial “ falling” 
in love might, in many cases, be far more 
explicitly deseribed as walking, crawling, 
ereeping into the snare. Yet none of them 
would exactly describe the fate which 
happened to Diana Leigh. 

It was the old story of the biter bit. 
Covsin Dick failed to put in an appearance. 
Beryl. Vernon was detained at home by 
some childish ailment of the younger set of 
twins. Diana and Sir Owen—as the only 
two young. people at the Castic as the 
daughter of the house and her parents’ 
guest, were thrown a great deal together, 
and the spoilt beauty, who had meant to 
inflict a trifling wound on the Baronet’s 
heart, awoke suddenly to the bitter dis- | 


own. 
He was so utterly different from any man 
she had ever met, His cold, half-stern 
manner fascinated her in spite of herself. 
He was nearly forty, und she only just out 
of her teens. 
She was gay, and he was grave. He never 





pink ’s face or some strange 
footings had told her the truth. Some girls 
woe have regrets far more 
; butDiana Leigh, with 
all her faults, iad a very tender heart for 
those 8 “Ae also a wonderful 
amount. , changed the subject 
see fate hat trient's heaping. 
p gone n end’s Le 
wit ag gin bis Pee i 4 "ag lo , Tt 
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Of course she would not for- | 


covery that in the attempt she had lost her | 


paid her a compliment--she, who had been. 


having 
“but f 
you on 


long,’’ said Sir Owen, as the snow, 
ceased, they set off homewards ; 
wish you would let me congratulate 
your engagement.’’ 

Di started. 

“You must be mistaken,’ she said, 
faintly, quite forgetting Mr, Delamere. 

‘| think not. Gordon has no secrets 
from me, andJ know he is hoping to be 
married as soon as he has his promotion. 
I confess it puzzles me he can stay so jong 
away from his fiancee ; but——”’ 

“Sir Owen,” said Di, brightly, * Dick 
and fT have been brother and sister all our 
lives; and, to tell you the truth, he isa 
good deal dearer to me than my own proper 
brother, You must have listened very in- 
differently to poor Dick’s rhapsodies, or 
you would know that his betrothed has 
black hair and dark eyes. She is a dear 
little thing ; but - hasn't a penny, and as 
Dick can’t quite keep her on a captain’s 
pay, you see, they must wait till he gets 
on.” 

* Do you really mean you are not engaged 
to him ?’ 

** Engaged to Dick! Why, he has kept 
me in order ever since I can remember, 
and he has been in love with Myra for 
years.” 

‘*]T know,”’ 
his cousin !”’ 

‘“*So he is. Myra is his mother’s niece, 
while his father is my uncle, so both Myra 
and I are his first cousins, though between 
us there is no relationship at all.’’ 

A long long pause. 

“ZL ady Di,’”’ said Sir Owen, in a strangely- 
i changed voice. ‘* Do you know I came here 
believing you a heartless coquette, and 
| pitying poor Gordon from my heart !’’ 

‘* Well,”’ said Di, with a vain attempt at 
her old- -gaic ty. ‘It was rather unkind to 
me, but you see Dick didn't neéd your pity. 
| Whatever J am Myra Leslie certainly is no 
coquetie ! ”” 

‘*Can you forgive me? Di, I love you! 
All these weeks, while I thought you be- 
belonged to Dick, | have known the trath 
and, hopeless as it was, Lloved you! Iam 


he said, ‘‘he was engaged to 
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‘met cvich, Di, as men count wealth. My 
income is five thousand a year, all told, but 
no wife shail ever be more loved than you 
if only you will say you will be mine.”’ 

And Di's voice was half choked by a sob 
as she whispered that she loved him. 

Of course, it was wrong—wickedly wrong, 
aS strict moralists, adjust truth—but then, 
poor little Di had some excuse. 

She had honestly refused John Delamere, 
since sho had told him she did not love him, 
and ouly reluctantly consented to bis suit 
because she saw him in trouble, and, 
womanlike, yielded to his distress what 
she had refused before. 

She had told her friend Beryl Vernon she 
did not ‘‘feel” like John’s future wife. 
Now here was a man she loved as her own 
soul, asking for her troth. Should she 
refuse it because for five minutes she had 
suffered another to address her as his 
fiancée ? 

Mr. Delamere would be generous and re- 
lease her, she never doubted, She saw 
before herself a very painfal interview, 
what the French call a marivais quart 
d'heure, but she never doubted that, once 
endured, all would be well. And then ‘she 
forgot all else, as, in the gathering dark- 
ness, alonetogether in the deserted grounds, 
Sir Owen took her in his arms, and sealed 
their betrothal with passionate kisses, 

‘You shall have your own way in all 
things,’ he whispered, fondly. ‘ Only, my 
darling, l eome of a jealous race, you will 
not try me toofar. It will be torture to 
me, if you continue your flirtations now.” 

“*T shall not want to now,’’ whispered Di. 
“ You don’t undetstand. I used to feel as 
though J hadn’t a heart at all, and now—it 
is ali different.’’ 

**You know, I was 


deceived once,’’ 
breathed Sir Owen. 


“*Tt nearly broke my 
heart. For twelve long years it embittered 
my life. Di, be merciful ; don’t let me be 
disappointed a second time. ’ 

** You never shall.”’ 

“‘t know,” he said, fondly, ‘‘in wooing 
the belle of last season I oppose myself to 
trials. I know that my darling might have 
been a duchess. I have heard that Lady 
Diana Leigh has refused lovers by the 
dozen ; but, Di, tell me just this one thing. 
They tell me not one of those you dismissed 
could accuse you of deceiving him; that, 
bright and attractive to all, you never gave 

/one eause to think you cared more for him 
than the rest. Di, tell me this is true, 
Dearly as I love you. I should be miser- 
able if I theught my happiness was 
purchased by another’s misery. It would 
break my heart to give you up, but I would 
rather do it than any man should have it in 
his power tosay I tempted the girl he loved 
from her promise to him.”’ 

She put her little hand in his, and spoke 
the fatal words without a tremble of 
dismay. 

** Indeed, I am quite free. 
engaged to anyone. 
but you.’ 

She spoke the last part of her answer 
firmly—for tbat, at least, was trne ; and, as 
he looked down into-her sweet, blue eyes, 
Sir Owen felt that fate had been kind indeed 
in sending him to Langlands Castle, and 
giving him this peerless girl for his bride. 

** T shall speak to your father to-night.’’ 

Di's lips quivered. False as she had been 
to poor John Delamere, she yet wished her- 
self to tell him of her breach of faith—not 
that the fact of her engagement to Sir Owen 
should reach him as common news when he 
arrived in Blankshire. 

** Please waii,’’ she whispered. 


I was never 
I never loved anyone 


** There 


is no hurry; and I should like to keep our 
secret.”’ 

** Do you think the Earl will objeet?’’ he 
asked, anxiously, ‘‘ He has been so kind to 
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me, and he always strack me as the least 
ambitious of men.”’ . 

** He will be delighted !’’ whispered Di. 
**He and mother have wanted someone so 
dreadfully -to help keep me in order; 
but-——’’ 

‘* There, no ‘ buts,’ dear!’ said her lover, 
fondly. ‘1 should feel a dishonourable 
wretch if L slept in Lord Langlands’ house 
without telling hint his daughter has ac- 
cepted me! Di, how you shiver, dear! Do 
you feel cold ?”’ 

‘*No; oh, no. But it is all so new and 
strange. Owen, will you love me always ?”’ 

“Till I die!'’ he answered firmly. ‘1 
am not good at protestations, darling! but 
you may trust me, my word is my bond; 
that is the motto of our race,’’ 

Diana shivered again. True she was not 
a Menteith yet, but she was going to be. 
Would not some fearful calamity break on 
her head for having so terribly wandered 
from the traditions of the race ? 

The Earl met them in the hall. 

‘*] thought you were lost in the snow! 
It kept us ont a full hour longer than I 
expected ; and such a pity, too. I missed 
young Delamere.” 

“Why, Mr. Delamere_is in America!” 
exclaimed Di. 

“He returned to-day. The afternoon 
train, 1 suppose. He left word he wanted 
to see me on very particular business, and 
would call early toadorrow. Di, what's the 
matter, child ? You look as if you had seen 
a ghost !’’ 

Bat Sir Qwen, who fancied his fiancée’s 
pallor arose from agitation, took the expla- 
nation on himself. 

“She is tired and cold, 1 think, Lord 
Langlands,’’ he said, smiling; ‘* but I hope 
rest and warmth will put her to rights. 
And now will you let me come into the 
library for a fey moments? I have some- 
thing important to tell you! "’ 

Di rushed upstairs, locked herself in her 
own room, and burst out crying. One hour 
engaged toa man she dearly loved, certain 
that her parents would heartily approve of 
her choice, she yet sobbed on as though her 
heart was broken. 

A tap at the door. 

**Go away, Pauline!” thinking it was 
her maid. ‘* {I don’t want you. I can dress 
myself."’ 

**It is Beryl!” said her friend’s voice. 
“The Countess has sent me to you, Di. 
Mayn’t I come in?’’ 

Like lightning there flashed across Di’s 
mind a scheme for her deliverance. It was 
selfish in the extreme, but she did not pause 
to think of that. After an hour of blank 
despair, it was happiness even to see a 
possible deliverance. And her welcome of 
her friend—always warm—was even more 
affectionate than usual, as, opening the door, 
she dragged Beryl in, and flung herself into 
her arms, 

**T think Heaven must have sent you, 
dear!’’ she cried. ‘* I was at my wits’ 
end, and no one ean help me but you!” 

But when poor Miss Vernon heard the 
help required of her, she was inclined to 
think Heaven bad-not sent her to the Castle 
that particular November aftegnoon, and to 
wish herself devoutly back in her father’s 
shabby house. 





CHAPTER III. 

Miss VERNON had been delighted when, 
in compliance with an urgent from 
the Countess, she had been spared to stay 
for a whole week at the Castle; but as she) 
listened to Lady Di’s petition she almost 
felt inclined ‘to rush home again, and brave 
the storm of inquiries and curiosity which 
would await her. . 

‘You always get me out of scrapes,” 
said Di, in her pretty, caressing way, when 
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she ‘had. told Beryl of the confeasion she 
had nade in ee tive affairs. ‘* You won’t-: 
refuse to help me now! You know Mr. 
Delamere. Oh, Beryl! if you love me, con~ 
trive to see him before he comes here, and 
tell him he must;not speak to my father till 
he has seen me.’’ 

There was a troubled look in Beryl’s large 
brown eyes. She loved Di very fondly, but 
every fibre of her heart shrank from the 
task allotted her. : 

** You ought to see him yourself, Di. You 
ought, indeed. If you are resolved to break 
his heart, he ought, at least, to know it 
from yourself.”’ 

“You are very wicked to me!’’ said Di, 
tearfully. ‘ You don’t seem to understand. 
Mr. Delamere knows I don’t love him. I 
told him so."' : ‘ 

“ But you promised to marry him!”’ 

‘‘ That was before I had seen Owen.” 

Beryl looked troubied. 

‘ithe loves me,”’ protested Di, ‘‘ he would 


“rather lose me than break my hearti; and it 


would break my heart to marry bim !”’ 

“* Yes,”’ said Beryl, slowly, ‘‘ 1 think you 
are right there, Di. It would be wrong for 
you to marry Mr, Delamere while you care 
for someone else ; but you owe him an ex- 
planation."’ . ; 

‘And 1 am ready to give it him,’’ said 
Di, quickly. ‘‘ But for his sudden return, 
and leaving that message he wanted to see 
papa on business, I could have managed. 
Now if you refuse to help me, Beryl, just 
see what will happen. I can’t waylay Mr, 
Delamere in the grounds, Sir Owen would 
go with me as a matter of course if he saw 
me start. Besides, what I have to say to 
Jack can't be said in a public place, open to 
— interruptions, If you won't hclp me he 
will come to the Castle and ask papa for 
his daughter. It will all come out how I 
was.e ed to him before he went away. 
Owen will throw me aside like a worthless 
thing, and my whole life will be blighted."’ 

Beryl looked at the pretty spoilt child 
and yielded. There was a few things she 
would not have done for Diana, but in this 
instance she could have refused all en- 
treaties but for the consciousness her 
opposition could not save Mr. Delamere 
from the blow that awaited him. Whatever 
happened Di would not keep her promise to 
him, so it was better, surely, he should 
learn his misfortune in private than before 
his frail sweetheart, to her father’s anger 
and her lover’s seorn. 

** What do you want me to do?”’ 

Di hardly recognised the yoice, it was so 
weary ; but prosperity had spoilt the beauty 
just a little, and she now thought of sparing 
her friend. 

**Only contrive to meet Mr. Delamere 
before he reaches the Castle, and give him 
this message. He is not to speak to my. 
father until he has seen me,’”’ 

** And when can he see you? Di, let it be 
soon. Think of the suspense you will be 
~ to his sufferings ; take pity on him, 

° ! ” 

** Beryl, how romantic yon are!” said Di, 
a little petulantly. ‘* People don’t go crazy 
for love in these days. I am quite as 
anxious to get this iuanldaue over and feel | 
safe as you can be. Tell Mr. Delamere I | 
shall be at home to-morrow till twelve. He 
knows my little sitting-room. I must see 
him there ; and Beryl, do be careful.” ... 

‘*T will remember your message word for 
word,” said Beryl, slowly ; ** but Di, I don’t 
think you are wise. If Sir Owen is at all 


jealous, it seems to me you are preparing a 


great surrow for yourself in keeping such & 
from him.”’ 


secret * 

**No one knows it bni you, 1, and I 
would trust you with my life. you 
have’ and I mean to be ha 


again, and worry myself about Mr, 


* " } 
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Delamere. I know I have been unkind to 
him, but I think, after all, it must be better 
that I have found out my heart at last, and 
saved him an unloving wife.’’ 

She looked her best when she went down 
to dinner, her dress of some soft creamy 
satin, a mass of filmy lace made her look 
like a veritable fairy. 

Sir Owen could hardly take his eyes off 
her as he led her up to the Countess. 

** You will trust me with your treasure,”’ 
he pleaded eagerly. ‘* Oh, Lady Langlands, 
I little knew when I accepted Gordon’s 
invitation what happiness I was to find in 
Blankshire!’? 

We will trust Di to you willingly,’ said 
thé gentle mother. *‘I am glad she has 
found her heart at last, Sir Owen, and I 
know you will take care of her.’’ 

‘The best that heart and life can,\’ he 
answered, gravely, ‘(and she is not afraid 
of the years between us.”’ 

She looked afraid of nothing that night, 
Beryl, watehing her, thought she had never 
seen her look so lovely. 

The girl whom love and happiness seemed 
to have passed by was given to read the 
signs of both in other people, and she knew 
Ghis was no idle fancy of Lady Di’s, but a 
genuine fervent attachment. The beauty 
had found her heart, and given it all to this 
brave soldier. 

“If only she had met him sooner,” 
thought poor Beryl. ‘ If only he had come 
while she was free. He looks just the man 
to make her happy, but there is something 
stern in his face, and I don'tthink he would 
ever forgive a fasehood. Poor little Di, 
things will go hardly with her if ever he 
finds out the truth.’’ 

Lord Langlands alluded to Jack Delamere 
more than once during dinner-time, telling 
his wife the servants saw there was a broad 
black band on his hat, so that it was 
evident his sister’s illness had ended 
fatally. . . 

“He would hardly have come home in 
such a hurry else,’’ said the Countess. 
** There is no great attraction for him here. 
He was such a stranger to Blankshire in 
his uncle’s time that it can't seem home 
to him. I wish he would marry and settle 
down. Whiteladies wants a mistress.”’ 

**T wonder what he can want to see me 

» about,” pondered Lord Langlands. ‘‘ He 
never struck me as a man fond of busi- 
ness ; perhaps he wants to enter some of 
his cattle at next year’s agricultural show, 
but it’s full early to think of that.’' 

_** Mr. Delamere is a farmerthen ?’’ asked 
Sir Owen, ‘ Is he a young man?’’ 

“‘Under thirty. Yes, he’s fond of farm- 
ing, but he is rather restless and unscttled. 
He came into his estate a few months " 
Till then he had been a poor man, for his 
uncle hated him like poison, and wouldn't 
allow him a shilling.- I’m fond of the lad, 
but I wish he would settle down. He 
always strikes me as just the sort of 
fellow to go to the bad if any misfortune 
overtook him.”’ 

“‘ Mr. Delamere is a gentleman,’’ objected 
the Countess. ‘‘ No noble in the land could 
be more so.”” 

“I know,” admitted her husband, “the 
Delameres are an older family than ours, 
but they’re often a trifle wild. It runs in 
the blood. Jack had to work for his bread 
till he came here, and it kept him steady. 
He hadn’t time to be discontented. Now, 
with thi thousand a-year, and nrore 
money in fonds than he knows how to 

spend, if aren crossed him he'd be sure 


“fou 

“Why should anything cross him?” 

questioned Lady Langlands. ‘He is one 

7 Re: Ret sweet-tempered men I ever 
oe A . 
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bright pink spots burnt in Diana’s cheeks 

during the latter part of this conversation. 

Sir Owen noticed them, and later on that 

evening, when, with a lover’s privilege, he 

had lured her into the conservatory, he 

asked, suddenly,— 

“What do you think of your mother’s 

favourite, Di? I wonder, as she seems so 
fond of him, Lady Langlands did not desire 

Mr. Delamere for a son-in-law.’’ 

*] think he is very nice,’’ said Diana, 

soberly; ‘and I have a very nice little 
plan in my head about him. I want him to 
marry Beryl. Oh, Sir Owen, if you love 
me, you must be good to Beryl. She has 
been snubbed and put on all her life. She 
is made a complete drudge by the second 
Mrs. Vernon, and I think I should be quit« 

happy.if I could see her mistress of White- 
ladies.”’ 

‘*T don’t think you will.’’ 

‘* Why?’ and Di’s amazement was per- 
feetly genuine. ‘* You have never seen 
Mr. Delamere, and you have met Bery! only 
twice. What in the world makes you fancy 
they would not suit each other? ”’ 

‘* Nothing. They may each be what the 
other most admfres; but, Di, I have not 
lived all these years without understanding 
hwuan gature just a little? Your friend 
has done her wooing.”’ 

‘* Beryl—why she never sees a creature.”’ 
“She has seen someone,’’ returned Sir 
Owen. ‘ You take my word for it, Di, Miss 
Vernon may not have confided in you, but 
she has a love-story.”’ 

‘Don't you like her ?’’ asked Di. 

** She looks good and true,’’ he answered, 

vely. ‘The sort of woman who is faith- 
ul until death, but I don’t think her 
attractive.” 

Lady Diana, in spite of the guilty con- 
science which ought to have kept her awake, 
fell asleep as soon as her golden head 
touched the pillow, while poor Beryl tossed 
restlessly about, unable to close her eyes, 
uncertain whether even now, at the eleventh 
hour, she ought not to recall her promise, 
and insist on Diana herself bearing her own 


message. 

She looked so white and tired when Di 
eame in the next morning that the beauty’s 
heart smote her just a little. 

**T know I ama wretch to send you out 
on such a morning, Beryl,’’ she said, peni- 
tently ; ‘* but yet how can I help it when 
there is so much at stake ?”’ 

The rain was falling ina heavy, steady 
drizzle; the weather was completely 
changed ; not a trace of yesterday’s snow 
remained; the grounds were wet and 
muddy ! the sky had that peculiar leaden 
tint which betokens a hopelessly bad day. 

‘*Never mind!” said Beryl, practically, 
knowing she owed Diana’s pity to the bad 
weather, not to the misery of her errand. 
**T can take an umbrella. . What time do 
you think I had better start, Di; directly 
after breakfast?” 

The Langlands were not early risers. If 
the Earl had a fit of industry, and was down 
betimes, he would take a private cup of 
coffee in his study ; but the regular break- 
fast hour was ten, and Miss Vernon could 
not be served earlier without provoking 
comment. 

Whiteladies was only five miles from the 
Castle, and Mr. Delamere rode one of the 
fleetest mares in Blankshire. He knew the 
Karl's habits, and could hardly arrive before 
eleven; but after that he might appear at 


any moment. 
**Yes!’’ said Di, slowly, ‘‘I think so. 
Directly after breakfast. I hope you won’t 


get wet, dear!” 
But there was yet another question to ask. 
**He is sure to insist on seeing you at 


i er 


** Yes; I shall be in my own little sitting- 
room. Depend upon it, Beryl, he won’t mind 
half so much as you think.’”’ 

** And if I miss him? ”’ 

Diana stood aghast 

**You can’t miss him!’’ 

“T might,” said Beryl, slowly. 
then ?’’ 

‘*T shall send Pauline to tell James the 
library-is engaged, and Mr. Delamere must 
be shown up to me.’’ 

Tt was an uncomfortable meal for at least 
one of the party. 

Beryl thought it the longest she had ever 
endured, She was conscious that Lady Di’s 
eyes were fixed on the clock, and that she 
judged every minnte’s delay ; but the Karl 
and Countess liked to linger over their hos 
pitable table; and the day being hopelessly 
wet they had no temptation to hurry away. 
Sir Owen, who sat next Diana. asked her 
to practice some duets (intended for a 
charity concert next week) with him in the 
music-room, 

She excused herself, but not with perfect 
suceess. He admitted her plea of writing 
letters, but evidently thought these might 
have given way to his desire for her society. 
It was over at last. Beryl in hat and 
ulster turned ont into the drenching rain. 
Diana having intrusted Pauline.with her 
message, took up her abode in her own room, 
with the satisfaction of knowing the library 
windows didnot face the drive, and that 
Lord Langlands and her lover would vot 
witness Mr, Delamere’s arrival. 

Pauline was used to the young lady's 
eaprices, and attached no evil thought to 
the instructions. She knew that Mr. Dela- 
mere had been very intimate with the 
Castile family, and it seemed quite fitting to 
her that Lady Diana should wish to console 
with him on his sister's death. 

Eleven o'clock, and no signs of Mr. Dela- 
mere, and Beryl was still. absent. Her 
return would have guaranteed Diana’s 
safety, for that day at least; but the 
absence of both her ambassadress and her 
dreaded visitor left the beauty a prey toa 
hundred alarms. % 

John Delamere would certainly come some 
time that day, and she could not be sure 
her father would remain shut up in the 
library. He might meet his guest in the 
hall before Pauline’s errand was accom- 
plished, or Lady Langlands or Sir Owen 
might grow anxious for Di's society, and 
seeking her in her own, sanctum interrupt 
the momentous interview. 

At last she saw the figure of him she so 
dreaded, yet so desired tomeet. Mr. Dela- 
mere had evidently left his horse at the 
Lodge, and walked up the short cut to the 
house. 

Probably Beryl had missed him after all. 
Di drew a long breath when she heard a 
manly step on the stairs, and realised 
Pauline had not failed her. Another mo- 
ment, and she stood face to face with the 
man she had betrayed. 

‘* My darling !”"’ 

In an instant he would have taken her in 
his arms; but Di was too quick for him. 
Sinking on her knees she raised her star- 
like eyes to his face and faltered,— 

** Porgive me!’’ 

* Diana !’’ 

“T could not help it!’’ she whispered, 
still kneeling. ‘‘ Indeed, indeed! I meant 
to be true to you, but you see! had not 
seen him! ”’ y 

Mr. Delamere raised 
placed her on the sofa. 

**¥ don’t understand!”’ 
dull, far-off sort of way. ‘‘ You promised 
to be my wife. 1 have not been gone five 
weeks, and now your first words of greeting 
are ‘forgive me!’ What does it mean ?’’ 


** What 


her gentiy and 


he said, in a 








Despite ber usual self-possession two 


once. Shall he come straight to the 
Castle?” ‘ 


i 
War LO gig ake rat, 


She sobbed out her story, and he listened. 
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He was an impulsive, passionate man, and 
his first impulse was to fling her from him 
in disgust—to go straight to the Karl and 
Sir Owen with his story, and let them both 
know her for the frail, worthless thing she 
was ; but Jack Delamere, with all his faults, 
was a gentleman. He could not betray a 
woman who implored his merey. 

He coald not’ hold up to scorn a creature 
wholly in his powér; besides, there was 
one exense—just one for her. She had told 
him from the very first she did not love 
him.”’ 

** Why did you not write to me?” 

“Tt only happened yesterday, and T was 
afraid,”’ 

“You know your mind this time, IT sup- 
pose. You won’t be enacting a similar 
scene in another month with Sir Owen in 
my role, and an unknown wealthy stranger 
in his.’’ 

She flushed at the taunt implied. 

‘** You have no right to say that. Despise 
me if vou like; but money has nothing to 
do with it. Sir Owen is far poorer than 
you! : 

-— ** And you love him?” 
=**As my own life. My fate is in your 
hands, Jack,’ using the old name wneon- 
sciously. ‘*‘He will néyer speak to me 
again if he knows how I have treated you.” 
. ** Yet he loves you?” 


‘He loves honour more, and he is 
jealous.”’ 
‘“Then,”’ said Delamere, with a strange, 


softening of voice and manney, ** you had 
far better tell him the truth. Tell him [ 
resign in his fayour. Pat all the blame of 
our brief engagement on me; but for your 
own sake tell him, lest he ever tind it out.”’ 

‘*Feannot! Ob, Jack, be nereifnl to me 
and spare tne. Keep my secret! ’’ 

‘Twill keep it!’ said Delamere, slowly, 
after a long pause ; ‘‘ but what am I to do? 
Your father has my-message, asking to see 
him on important business. At this very 
moment he is probably expecting me, What 
am I to say to him?’’ 

But Diana heard only the first words, ‘I 
will keep it!’ and the relief and gratitude 
fairly overpowered her. Taking the young 
man's hand in hers she pressed it passion- 
ately to her lips. 

“fT shall be grateful to you all my life! ’’ 

It was at this moment that Sir Owen 
opened the door. Behold the spectacle 
which greeted his eyes. His betrothed wife 
in close proximity to a very handsome man, 
whose hand she tissed as she vowed him 
eternal gratitude! Thé position might have 
amazed a less jealous lover. Sir Owen's 
indignation knew no bounds. 

‘And this is the important correspon- 
dence which engaged your tine this morn- 
ing, Lady Diana? T must beg to resign all 
claim on it in fature, sinée this géritieman 
evidently-——”’ 

He was interrapted. Lady Didwa, with 
one glance at Jack Delamere enjoining his 
silence, was ready with hér defenee. 

‘* This is Mr. Delamere, Str Owen!’ she 
said, with suctt simple straightforward- 
ness. One man wondered if she were the 
same creature who had knelt at bis feet 
and implored his mercy, whilé the other 
was softened in part of ne ¥, and 
began to fancy there might be s6mé satis- 
factory explanation, after all, of thé strange 
seene he had wpe or ye + 44 he bowed 
sulkily, and permitted the bewuty to pro 
ceed. 

Diana always said “~ story ste invented 
to pacify her jealous lovet was an insptra- 
fon but the two who became her viétims 
sometimes fancied, ff so, if wag ah Inspita- 
tion not from Heaven, but from a very 
different place. 

Ag o fact the little schemé had been 


floating in Lady Di’s busy brain ever since 





she saw her friend the night before. She 
had matured and improved it while wait- 
‘ing for Jack—though, to do her justice, she 
never meant to fall back on it uniess al) 
else failed her. : 

** You surely recollect !"’ she went on, 
addressing Sir Owen, and steadily avoid- 
ing Jack’s eyes—an easy feat enough, as 
the poor fellow Kept them fixed on the 
ground. ‘* You can’t have forgotten papa 
expected Mr. Delamere this morning on 
business ?”’ 

‘Lord Langlands is expecting him still,’’ 
siid Sir Owen, dryly. ‘‘He has no idea 
you are entertaining the gentleman in your 
boudoir! ”’ 

Di smiled on him 
way. 

“Tt happens I guessed Mr. Delamere’s 
business, and I knew papa would throw cold 
water on it, so 1 got the first talk with him 
myself. Tle is in love with my favourite 
Beryl, and as she is in a measure papa’s 
charge while she is staying here, you know 
he was going to propose in due form. Now, 
papa hates Mrs. Vernon, and would be sure 
to tell Mr. Delamere that not all Beryl’s 
sweetness would compensate him for being 
connected with such a woman. Now I 
think Beryl good enough for a prince, and 
when I found Mr. Delamere thought so too, 
I felt so grateful E—"’ 


‘*Gave him a very pleasing token of 
regard !”’ Iuded. Sir Owen, with a 
smile. ‘ Mr. , pray forgive my 
rudeness ; but w one fixes all one’s 
hopes of ofe so mach admired as -Latty 
Diana, jealousy beeomes a natural con- 
sequence, 

He put out his hand, and Jack took it un- 
willingly enongh. He thought Lady Di had 
acted eruelly ; but he had not itin his heart 
to betray her. 

“Miss Vernon carries goodness in her 
face,’’ said Sir Owen, warmly. ‘* You must 
let me congratulate you on your choice, 
Mr. Delamere |"’ 

“But his choice is not suecessful yet!” 
said Di, lightly. ‘‘He was just going to 
papa when you interrupted us so fiercely. 
I will send him off to the library atonce ; 
and Owen,” coaxingly, ‘‘ couldn’t you go 
and find Beryl for me? She is with mother 
in the drawing-room, I expect !"’ 

Sir Owen went at once. All suspicion 





in the most artiess 


had left him. He closed the door on the. 


two as though resolved to show them how 
perfect was his trust. 

“How could you do it?’’ asked Jack. 
“Tt will all come out now. You know 
perfectly I am no more to Miss Vernon 
than she is to me!’’ , 

‘* You nrust go on with it!’ pleaded Di, 
** Just es woe Only keep ya farce 
& very Ti time. _I am to married 
edrly in the year, and on nity wedding-day 
you will be free to break my engagement ! : 


But-——! 

‘* No buts! It is the only way to save me. 
If you consent I will answer for Beryl. 
Why, Jack, it is a giere form—like a 
stage engagément, which ends with the fall 
of the curtain.—Sit Owen te art ¢ 
lover, and on ty wedding-day you be 


free!’’ 
A moment’s solitude was alt bi pot 
hen ah the second victim P ‘ore 
er. % 
Serv hovies alarmed as tie time. 
he al wan of obs Deaner moe totes 
where "$ 
told fier Wer errand was fruitless, Ste 
walked back quickly to the C: , ener 


her wet ¢ , and joined the Coun ; 

whose tion, full of affec- 
jonate kindress, was 4 * to 
ef, 80 anxious was she to know how 

were ¢ with Didna. eas 
Sir ’s face, as he gave her his 





Lanne amt tein Ns 





francée’s message, told her at least this much 
-—he knew and suspected nothing. 

She found Di leaning back in her arm- 
chair, a strange feverish light in her eyes. 
She looked like one playing desperately for 
some great stake, as inleed she was. 

“Ts it overt?” asked Beryl, wistfully. 
‘*Did he mind very much? Will he keep 
your secret ?”’ 

“The keeping of it depends on your 
side,”’ and Di told her all that had hap- 
pened, ‘ 

‘'Oh, not’’ said the girl) faintly, “* any- 
thing but that. Pretend to be Mr. Dela- 
mere’s betrothed, Why, if would be wisery 


to me!’’ 

‘“You don’t’ love me,’ sait~-Diana, 
reproachfally, “cor you woald not make 
stch a fuss. Why, in two months’ time F 
shall be married, and then you can break 
the engagement.’ ’ 

** Could I, really ?’’ 

‘“Of course! Engagements are broken 
every day. If only you will do this for me, 
Beryl, no harm ean come of it. Mr. Delamere 
is a gentleman, and will understand you 
have only yielded to save my happiness. 
You are always wanting to leave Langlands, 
here will be an excuse. Of course, whem 
you have broken with Mr. Delamere, you 
can't be expected to stop in the place where 
he ives! You will not only be giving me 
all that I most prize ; you will be proeuring 
your own escape.”’ 

“Tt seéme sch deceit |” 

“ Tt is not,’’ said Di, stoutly. “ He knows 

rfectly well you only consent to the form 
Fs obt mé, Ft is no more deceitful than 
for two amateurs to play any drama with. a 
bh story in it. It's just the same sort_of 
t . { a 

White to her very lips had grown poor 
Beryl. The work assigned her was hatefal 
to one of her open, truthful nature ; but, 
alas | she had a deeper reason still for her 
reluctance. : é 

Di had guessed right. The poor child did 
love John Delamere, and it was this secret 
which made it = bitter for her to enact the 
part of his-ftancée. 

“T hear steps,” said Di, desperately. 
““You must decide: My fate is in your 
hands.”’ 

‘‘But why should I not refuse?” said 
poor Beryl, ‘If Mr. ce yp gg om othe * 
me he will have explained 


a Lord Langlands, and your gratitude 

® Riseenieae™ .] 
‘' Str Owen ie too qifek,” 

banc, He will se at ones is ism 
‘ween us. 0; , must 

Aceept My. hotadare ant 

ness; refuse him, and yon fog 


eet 
before a : 





benighted 7 who 
way. Soon—all too soon—Mr. Delamese 
stood before her. j 
Lady Diana has told you? he asked, 
. iw : 
; be a 
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BR gl heal Te 
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Delamere’s lip curled. 

‘* Better than anything in the world ex- 
cept herself. Miss Vernon, when I rode 
here this morning I believed in Diana Leigh 
as the ideal of womanly truth. Well, now, 
I can actually pity Sir Owen. Her faculty 
for deception is somewhat marvellous.”’ 

Beryl fancied the young man was mis- 
taken. He probably still loved Di, but 
since she was out of his reach tried to 
fancy her worthless. It seemed to Miss 
Vernon only another version of the fox and 
the grapes; but she was not there to argue 
— Mr, Delamere—she had a far heavier 
task, 

** Yon are sure you wish it?’’ she asked, 
gravely. ‘*For me I hate the thought of 
such a plot; but I have loved Di all my life, 
and she has been so happy and so cared for 
1 cannot bear to think of seeing her in 
trouble, and so——"’ 

‘* And so, until she becomes Lady Men- 
teith, you will ererewey consent to be 
regavded as my fiancée ? iss Vernon, I am 
very much obliged to yon.”’ 

Surely the s est interview ever 
known! At another time, Beryl might have 
been alive to the comical side of it. 

She and Mr. Delamere had been friendly 
acquaintances before, but now every at- 
tempt at conversation seemed impossible. 
To her it was as though the power of speech 
had left her. 

“T shal! go over to the village this after- 
noon and see Dr. Vernon,”’ said Mr. Dela- 
mere, presently. 

‘** Must you ?”’ 

‘* Of course !’’ and he drew himself up to 
his fall. heighth. *‘He has a right to ex- 
pect it,’’ 

It was hard to meet Lady Langlands’ 
motheriy caress, and listen to the whis- 
pered congratulations, It was harder when 
the Harl drank the health of the future 
Mrs. Delamere, and to have Mr. Delamere 
paired off with her on all occasions. To be 
given ample (éte-a-tétes, and every oppor- 
tunity for affectionate privacy, was simply 
terrible. Yet Lady Langlands was only 
acting, as she thought naturally, in sending 
Mr. Delamere to show Beryl the new ferns 
in the winter garden, and the Har! meant 
only kindness by dispatehing Beryl to help 
Mr, Delamere write letters. 

If only the elderly couple had seen the 
behaviour of the two when alone they would 
have been a little surprised. 

They satas far apart as possible; Bery! 
mostly working a strip of embroidery for the 
children’s pelisses, and her lover looking 
moodi:y on the ground. 

“Tam very sorry,”’ said the girl, timidly, 
on one of these occasions ; “ but Lady Lang- 
lands would send me here. I gouldn’t 
* help it!” 

Delamere smiled half sadly. 

“Of course not. They judge us by Lady 
Diana and Sir Owen. They are very grateful 
for such good offices !”’ 

Dr. Vernon drove over the next day, and 
was allowed a private interview with his 
daughter, : 

Her father’s frank delight at her bril- 
aed prospects almost cut Beryl to the 

eart. 


“It has been a trouble to me all these 
years,’’ he confided to her, ‘‘to see you 
overworked and little thought of. Bat what 
could Ido? I was a poor man, and my wife 
declared you were the only one old enough 
to be. . It was true enough ; ese 
it has hurt me to see my first. born’s life 
made such a toil. But al) that is now over. 
Nab power of bed pea as vi never ican 

il her fingers ; Ww better still, 
John Delamere is one of the finest fellows 
I ever met |” 


Beryl’s heart echoed this statement. 
And you are pleased, papa ?”’ 








‘Delighted, my dear! You will bea 
terrible loss to us, but 1 must think of you. 
The position is beyond my wildest dreams ! 
Why, after the Countess, you'll be the lead- 
ing lady of the place! And, Beryl ’—here, 
though he looked little a subject for 
romance, the good doctor's voice faltered, 
‘‘ what pleases me most, he must be taking 
you as I took your mother—just from mere 
love. I’ve often regretted I had no portion 
to give you, child; but, being penniless, 
you've got this satisfaction—you've been 
sought only for yourself; and Mr. Dela- 
meres not the man to think lightly of his 
wife because she eame to him without a 
fortune,’’ 

Lady Langlands brought in the fancé. He 
showed to far better advantage talking to 
the doctor than téte-d-té¢. with Beryl. 

John was a man so hearty and honest, so 
unselfish and disinterested, he made friends 
wherever he went. : 

The doctor, who had known him very 
slightly before, leftthe Castle in rrapsodies 
with his future son-in-law. 





CHAPTER I¥. 

THE weeks glided on, and Diana Leigh 
kept her secret. It seemed for once deceit 
was to prosper, and the guilty triumph, 
since the spoilt beauty was simply intensely 
happy ; while the gentle girl who had been 
dragged into an engagement solely to screen 
Lady Di felt sadder and more perplexed 
each day that fled. 

‘“*Thave done you a good turn,’ said Di 
archly to Beryl, when they were alone. 
** Mother would have spoken straight out 
to Mr. Delamere but for my intervention. 
Now I shall be gone in January, and you 
have four clear months before you in which 


to quarrel and break off the match—only | 


you never do quarrel, You are the most 
peaceful couple [ ever met !’”’ 

oe i ! ” 

*«There’s no need to blugh so, no one ean 
hear. I have been thinking seriously, 
Beryl, why shouldn’t you go on with the 
engagement just to please yourselves? | 
can see Mr. Delamere is so horrified at my 
deceit he has quite got over his unlucky 
penchant for myself; and you know, Beryl, 
you are really a dear little thing. Any 
sensible man would soon grow fond of 


you,”’ 

But she had gone toofar. Gentle as she 
was, Beryl! bad her pride. 

‘* If you ever hiat at such a thing again,” 
she cried, passionately, ‘‘ I will go straight 
to Sir Owen and tell him everything.”’ 

‘* Well, 1 won't, then,”’ promised Diana ; 
‘* but really, Beryl, it would be a charming 
arrangement for both of you, and I—don’t 
think you hate Mr. Delamere!” 

Diana was quite right in saying John 
Delamere was cured of his love for her- 
self, Perhaps it had been too violent and 
passionate to last, or the rough awakening 
be had had killed it; but he could now see 
Sir Owen and his fian-ée together without a 
simple pang. 

It cost him no pain to hear of the pre- 

arations for the wedding, and to think of 

i as Lady Menteith. 

There is an old saying that many hearts 
are caught in the rebound. Jack did not 
know it. himself, but he was an example 
of its truth. 

The long téte-a-tétes 0 generously afforded 
him with Beryl had ceased to be irksome. 
He never paid her a compliment. He never 
spoke a word of love to her, but ho liked to 
talk to her. He discussed with her his 
future plans—how he should stand for Lang- 
lands at the next election, and hoped to 
make a name in Parliament, And at other 
times he would tell her of his youth—of the 
hard fight it was before he rited his 
ancle’s wealth; and now and again he 


would speak tenderly of the pretty little 
sister, who had left him a happy bride, only 
to wither and fade beneath the severity of 
a Canadian climate. 

‘* But she was happy!'’ he always con- 
eluded. ‘‘I think no one could have been 
happier. Her husband was one of the best 
fellows I ever met, and he just worshipped 
her. I wanted him to come to England 
with me, bat he couldn't get away. I must 
go over there again some day. It seems to 
me 1 have nothing left dearer to me than 
poor Tom and the grave where my Rose 
sieeps.”’ 

But though he spoke of his fature— 
though he alluded now and again to his 
life at Whiteladies—hoe never mentioned 
whether that life was to be alonely one. / 

If Lady Langlands had heard him she 
would have wondered he did not allude to 
Beryl’s share init; while Beryl herself was 
puzzled he said nothing of the rupture that 
was to come between them when ‘ Lady 
Di’s little comedy was over,’’ and her 
secret safe. 

He never did. On the contrary, from 
hints he dropped he seemed to regard 
Beryl's friendship and intimacy as eertaia 
to be his. This was the worst part of all. 
If they could have gone on in their sup- 
posed engagement indefinitely, the first 
embarrassment over, Beryl could have 
endured it; but she knew that all too soon 
must come the question of marriage. Only 
Mrs. Peyton's recent death had saved them 
from it. Already she was determined of 
one thing before John’s mourning was over, 
before the Countess could hint at haste-— 





the engagement must be dissolved. So 
| soon as her friend was Lady Diana Men- 
| teith the play should be ended. But how? 

| Diana had said giibly enough dozens of 
engagements were broken every year, and 
| that there was no disgrace attaching to the 
| parties who broke'them. But Beryl thought 
| these said parties must be very differently 
situated from her and Mr. Delamere. 

Two young headstrong people rushing 
into betrothal before they knew what they 
were about—a couple with either delicate 
health or poverty to hinder marriage—a 
pair so widely severed in rank, or oft the 
parties on the superior side objected—two 
with wills so strong both insisted on the 
mastery! In each and all of such cases she 
saw a rupture might be brought about with 
out creating scandal or surprise ; but, alas! 
her case was different. 

in years she and Mr. Delamere were well 
suited. Both were gently born, and though 
he was very wealthy and she the child of 
a poor man, there was no actual social 
gulf between a squire and a physician's 
daughter, The former had absolutely no 
relations, so their objections could not 
weigh. Setting this line of excuse aside, 
there remained only some personal matters. 

But the most punctilious person could not 
have accused John Delamere of flirting with 
another girl, or of neglecting his fiancée, He 
was not a demonstrative lover, Lady Lang- 
lands confessed, nor was he an ardent one, 
but he always treated Beryl with a marked 
consideration. He consulted her tastes, 
anticipated her wants. There was nothing 
in his speech, manner or actions which 
would give Miss Vernon an excuse for 
breaking with him; and poor Beryl, fairly 
at her wits’ end, besought the fair coquette 
who had got her into the serape to assist 
her out of it. 

It was a very grand wedding—an Earl's 
only danghter’s could hardly fail to be. 
Lord and Lady Leigh were among the 
guests, and the latter almost forgave her 
sister-in-law. She had always been haunted 
with the fear Di would make some brilliant 
match, and take precedence of herself. 

It was quite a relief for her to choose a 
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mere baronet, and the Viscountess had other 
reasons for being r glad ,to see a n wedding- 


ring on that pretty finger. 


She did not think either the Earl and 
Countess likely to live to old age, and she 
would have hated to see Diana an inmate 
of Her own home, where her grace and 
beauty would have shown up every flaw in 
besides which, 
Lord Leigh had married very early, and in 
seven years his eldest danghter would be 


Sybil’s own face and figure ; 


ready to courtesy to the King and Queen. 


Only faney, if Sybil’s first born (at present 
2 plain sallow-looki ng child of ten) had had 
to enter society with for her rival an aunt 
whose charms, even her jealous sister-in-law 
knew, would have increased rather than 


faded at twenty-seven. 
So Diana’s wedding pleased everyone. 


The sallow child of ten and her next sistér 
were amongst the bridesmaids, who also 
numbered Dick Gordon's pretty fiancée; but 
to John Delamere’s mind, not one of the six 
attendant damsels equalled in grace and 
girl who wore’ his own 
engagement-ring, and whose lips he had 
never touched, however mach he might have 
deceived himself before he awoke from his 
When he saw Beryl among that 


refinement the 


dream. 
white-robed group, he loved her not wildly 


as he had worshipped Lady Diana, but with 
sincere affection which he knew 


a fervent, 
would last his life. 


He loved her, and she was engaged to him, 
yet no man ever felt more hopeless about his 
To begin with, 
he knew Beryl was quite aware of his 
How could he 
make her believe that, though he had cared 
for her beautiful friend only ten weeks 
before he was now in love with her? 
o* Beryl in the 

» despite her 
. Would her 
5 her friend’s 
rejected lever? Besides, his wealth and 
k would weigh as nothing with Beryl. 


suit than John Delamere. 


devotion to Lady Diana. 







Besides, he had seen en 
last two months to know 
gentleness, she was very pl 
pride permit her to 


He 


knew that. 









e could be. Like her he wai 
angement entered into— 


ment broken off. 


reality, 

other people's'eyes, but in their own. 
“Beryl, I want to talk to you.’ 
The happy pair had departed. The 

from the neighbourhood had taken 


those staying at the Castic were in their 


own rooms. 


Be ryl sat over the fire in Diana’s boudoir 
the room where she had spent so many 
happy hours, and yet which had witnessed 


the saddest moments of her life. 


She had taken off her soft white dress, 
and wore the very velveteen in which we 
Beryl felt a little like Cin- 


saw her first. 
derella ever since that snowy day. 


When Diana engaged herself for the 
sedond ‘time Beryl had lived at the Castle 
riously cared for and tended as Lady 


a 
Di herself. 


To-morrdW aie was going home to the 
k house, and the life of 


shabby fed- 


pinching ty economies, 


Lady 1 Langlands had at first pleaded for a 
then she suddenly changed 
nd declared it was most natural 


‘longer stay ; 
her mind, 
Bery! showld wish to be at home. 

This changé of -sentiment, 
entirely from 
that Mr. De 
of Beryl well-nigh 
béte-d-tétes with 
‘was, but 


¢ 


more impatient wooer. 





i] He was quite as anxious to speak of their} 


loir; but Beryl wanted 


John longed to exchange it for a real, 
solemn troth, to make the: semblance a 
to be lovers henceforward—not in 


fiove; 


springing 
fancy of the dear old lady 
Tm, finding his daily sights 
an impossibility, and his 
r utterly at an end (there 
éne sitting-room in the Doctor’s 
house besides the nursery) would become a 


Schooled by her daughter, she admitted 
they could not suggest his ma: so soon 
after his sister’s death ; but if he chose to 
propose a very quiet ceremony himself, it 
would be just the best thing in the world, 
both for him and Beryl. 

Not being in her godmother's confidence 
poor Bery! felt quite hurt at the old lady’s 
willingness to lose her, 

There never had been any sympathy be- 
tween the girl and her stepmother, and she 
dreaded returning home ; ides, she must 
first accomplish the task which had haunted 
her for days, and tell Mr. Delamere their 
comedy was over. 

She started from her reverie to see Jack 
close’ beside her. He always called her 
** Beryl,’’ (he had told her at first it was 
necessary for their scheme, later on he 
had ceased to think of her by any other 
name than that of the beautiful, ,old- 
fashioned way) but no one had ever heard 
her use, either in speaking to him, or talk- 
ing of him, the name of John. 

She roused herself at once, 

‘* And I wanted to see you,’’ she said, 
gravely, with just the least emphasis on the 
pronoun. ‘‘ Do you know I am going home 
to-morrow ?”’ 

He started. 

**So soon! Whatever for? 
Stay any longer ?”’ 

She smiled half wistfully. 

**]t is not soon, really. I came for a 
week, and I have been here nearly three 
months! My home is a very different place 
from this, and I think I have been away 
from it long enough. I might get used to 
luxury if 1 stayed ut Langlands Castle much 
longer.’ 

“Then I shall come over. to see you. at 


’ 
Can't you 


but went on 


the doctor’s,’’ returned Mr. Delamere, quite 
naturally. ‘I have a great deal to tell 
you about the election,” 

**You forget ’’—she thought it cruel of 
him to leave the whole task to her, but she 
tet not shrink from. it-—‘‘ Diana is Sir 

Owen’s wife now.” 
weed know that,’’ said Delamere placidly, 
| @ very pretty bride she looked. K’s 
, though, he’s such a jealous nature. 
like him ought to fall in love with 
plain women.”’ 

Beryl smiled faintly, 
bravely,— 

** Tt was in this room, just ten weeks ago, 
you and I (to save one we both loved from 
a great trouble) agreed to pose as—as a be- 
trothed pair. You promised me then to let 

; | the difficulties of the position weigh on me 
as little as you could help, and Lmust thank 
you for keeping your word ; but Diana is 
married now, and the need for this subter- 
fuge is over. That is why I wanted to see 
you—to give you back your ring, and—to 
say good-bye.”’ 

A moment’s silence, and he burst out, 
passionately,— 

**I won’t take the ring, and I shall not 


say good-bye. What need is there to alter 
thi ? IT am well content, I assure you, 


and if you will only try and put up with me, 
: by 1 ¢ould make you happy at White- 
es 

He feared to speak of his love. He thought 
she would tell him the love that could 
change its object in tem weeks was nothing 
worth, and his very delicacy and diffi- 
dence ‘ruined his cause. 

Beryl misunderstood every word of his 
speech, Instead of seeing thé deep love 
hidden in it, the great, humility born of 
that love praying her to * yooh with him,’’ 
she thought he was off er a placid 
friendly regard if she could pat up with his 
regrets for his lost love, worst of all, 
that he nyeawre to Whiteladies as + eg of 
what she would gain by marrying 

No suit was ever more generously 





ex- 








pressed, none ever more firmly ‘ 
Bery} froze into a perfect icicle as she said, 
stiffily,— 

‘I am infinitely obliged to you,’’ she 
answered, slowly, ‘‘for the honour you 
offer me, but it is mpossible.’’ * 

** Impossible ! *’ 


If only he had spoken out then, if only he 
had pleaded his love! As it was, the honest 
regret, the real disappointment in his voice 
softened Beryl’s heart, and her next words, 
though equally decisive, were spoken far 
more gently, 

“*T am sare you would be very good to 
me,’’ she said, gravely. ‘* But, you see, I 
do not want to be married at.all.. I.know-E 
am only a country girl; who has seen nothing 
of- the world, but I am sure no marriage. 
was ever happy without love on” both 
sides.’’ 

**You might learn to love me in time,’’ 
said Jack, gloomily, not thinking it neces- 
sary to add what he felt she must know, 
that the love on his side was not wantin 

Beryl fancied he thought she was.-yie d- 
ing, and ‘her reply was firmer. Her very 
heart-ached for love of him as she spoke, 
and + her answer was the simple truth, 

could never learn to love you, Mr. 
Deans ag 

He looked at her keenly. 

** You mean there is someone else!" 

*““There is‘no one else in the sense of 
engagement or marriage,’’ said Beryl, 
quietly ; ‘“ but I have given my heart away, 
atid I don’t think a woman can love twice. 
When Lady Diana insisted on this semblance 
of betrothal I felt we were both free from 
danger. You had your hopeless love for 
her as safeguard, and I had given away 
my heart.’’ 

Mr. Delamere took another tarn up and 
down the room, then he stopped abruptly 
in front of Beryl. 

* You don't seem unhappy or miserable,” 
said Jack, simply. ‘‘1l always thought 
girls who had had a disappointment were 
horrible, Perhaps she: man is to send for 
you when he gets on ? 

‘*T would rather not speak of it,’’ she 
said, gravely; “*but I don’t want you to 
take up any mistaken fancy. I am not at 
all miserable, and 1 don't consider myself 
whe yey He whom 1 spoke of was 

to some one else when he left 
Langlands, and—JI shall never marry!”’ 

‘**{ should like to horsewhip him! ”’ 

“What for?” asked 1, smiling. 
“*Because he preferred another face to 
mine? You must try and forget I even 
spoke of this, Mr, De re, lonly did so 
to make you anderstand why I decline your 
offer?” 

‘*T wish you wouldn't,” said Jack, dole- 
fully., ** We should have suited each other™ 
so well; and if you persist in breaking - 
with me we can’t even be friends. Just 
fancy, neither of us have quarrelled, yet if 
you will throw me over we shall be just. 
like enemies.” 

“TI shall never be your enemy!” said! 
Beryl, with a sudden blush, which made: 
her look lovely for the oe that ié: 
lasted. ‘*And you know if you go peed 
Parliament you will be a public man, and 
I shall be able to read of your triumphs. 
and rejoice at them! ”’ 

He did not look in the least like triumphs: 
then, and bethought himself of a fresh. 
grievance on the spot. 

** What am I to tell the people here ?’’ he» 
asked, irritably. ‘ Don’t you know that. 
Lady lands has been making plans for: 
our wed ever since—ever since that. 
wet November day. And the Earl is always: 
telling me that Whiteladies will be his. 
favourite halting-placé when you are its. 
mistress. Do:you want them to think me a. 
villain? And your father—whom I respect- 
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as much as I did my owii—what am I to say 
to him? You should have thought of 
that!”’ 

“T have!’’ said poor Beryl, faintly. “I 
have thought of it for days. Of course, I 
must take all the blame!”’ 

** You shall not !’’ he returned, promptly. 
** No one shall ever breathe a word against 
you in my hearing, and if the question crops 
up I shall tell nig! hoage Iam ready to marry 
you to-morrow! You take the blame! A 
pretty thing indeed |” 

Beryl’s face flushed. She had forgotten 
her ‘‘ taking the blame’’ would mean Mr. 
Delamere dissolving the engagement be- 
eause he thought her unworthy to be his 
wife. It had never dawned on her before 
that both must suffer before this little 
comedy of dramas was ended. 


lt was simply impossible for either of 


them to bear the whole reproach of the 
rupture, for one must break the engage- 
ment, and the other be supposed the cul- 
prit. Whose condact had led to the step? 

** Tell me what to do!’’ said Beryl, faintly, 
‘Sand, oh! be kil to me, my head seems 
splitting !”’ P 

He put her back on the sofa very gently. 

‘* You are quite sure,”’ he asked, quietly, 
that you must take this step? You won't 
be content to come to me and let bygones 
be bygones !’’ 

Bery! shook her head. 

‘*Then you had better tell your father 
you do not care for me sufficiently to be my 
wife, Blame me as much as you like, Beryl, 
be assured I shall never contradict one 
word you utter.”’ 

He had risen to leave the room. Oh! how 
she longed to put out her hand, and beg 
him to stay with her! She loved him so; 
yet even at that moment she knew the pain 
of parting from him was as nothing to the 
agony she would have suffered at his side a 
loving bat unloved wife. ' 

I have read in many novels of women 
whose biographers have declared they 
would rather spend their lives beside the 
hero who had no grain of love for them 
than become the idolised wife of another 
man, 





CHAPTER V. 

JANUARY faded into February, February 
gave place to March. The London season 
had began, and society papers chronicled 
the first drawing-room, and noticed the 
beauty of Lady Diana Menteith, presented, 
‘‘on her marriage,’ by the Countess of 
Langlands. 

No rumour of the bride's new triumphs 
reached the shabby, red-brick house, where 
Beryl Vernon patiently went through her 
old routine of humble duties, no longer 
brightened by an occasional visit to the 
Castle, and taunted ever and anon by such 
kindly speeches from Mrs. Vernon as ** Pride 
must have a fall,’ “‘ beggars musti*t be 
choosers,’’ and others of a like nature. 

_ Lady Diana's little comedy was over, but 
its consequences remained behind. 

Di, im her London gaieties, her husband 
her devoted lover, her parents proud of her 
new splendour, never thought to inquire as 
to the fate of the girl who had been her 
playfellow. She knew, of course, the en- 
gagement was broken, but she néyer asked 
further. 

And Lady Langlands would not distress 
Diana with the story of her old friend’s 
errors. 

The Countess had spoken very sternly to 
Miss Vernon when the girl informed her 
timidly she had given Mr. Delamere his 
freedom. 

Lady Langlands’ displeasuré continued, 
and Beryl began to be thankful she was so 
busy with home duties, for abroad friends 
Jooked harshly on her, except the good old 


“ 


Rector and his strong-minded sister, Miss 
Jane. 

**T don’t understand the thing child! ” 
said this old maid, who, beneath a harsh, 
almost masculine, manner and appearance, 
carried one of the -tenderest hearts that 
ever beat. ‘* It puzzles me, but I’ve known 
you ever since you were a baby, and I’m 
not going to turn against you now. It's a 
pity you said ‘Yes’ before you knew your 
own mind, but it was a brave thing to say 
‘No’ rather than tell a lie at the altar. 
And so, Beryl, you'll find us just the same 
at the Rectory, and you must come in as 
often as you can.’’ 

Miss Jane had always been fond of Beryl, 
though careful not to demand too much of 
her society, lest she should deprive the girl 
of the benefit visits to the Castle must con- 
fer on her. But now the Castle was shut 
up, and the kind old maid felt she might 
have all the time her favourite could spend 
from household duties. 

‘* Miss Jane,’’ said Beryl suddenly, one 
night, ‘‘do you think anyone would have 
me as a governess? I learned wu good deal, 
you know, and I would try so hard to get 
the children on.’’ 

Miss Jane took off her spectacles and 
stared hard at Beryl. Was it fancy, or had 
the girl’s face really changed of late? She 
was prettier farthan in the old times, but 
it was not a beauty a mother wonld have 
prized. 

‘“*They’re mighty fond of proverbs at 

our house, Beryl,’’ said Miss Jane, utterly 
ignoring the question. ‘‘ Do they always 
forget the one about the shoemaker’s wife 
being worse shod than her friends ?’’ 

‘* What do you mean, Miss Jane ?’’ 

“Why, that if you hadn't been his own 
daughter, but someone else’s, Dr. Vernon 
would have been dosing you with port wine 
and bark long-ago. What have you been 
doing to yourself, child? I've fancied you 
looked pale for ages, but to-night you look 
just like your mother.” 

And that mother had died in decline. 
Did Beryl] recollect that as she smiled wist- 
fully,— 

“J don’t think I’m very strong, Miss 
Jane. I get so tired, and oh ! ’’—-there were 
tears in the poor girl's eyes——“‘ I am getting 
to hate Langlands! ”’ 

Miss Jane did not wonder; but she was 
not going to enter into that question. 

** You want a change !’’ she said, briskly. 
‘1 shall godown and talk to the doctor to- 
morrow. I am thinking of a trip to Hast- 
ings, and he had better lend you to me for 
the month I am there! ’’ 

‘* The children !,’’ said poor Beryl, faintly. 

“The children got on without you while 
you were at the Castle,’’ said Miss Jane, 
quietly ; ‘‘ and they would have had to get 
on somehow had you married Mr. Dela- 
mere.” : 

** But you see it is the coming back. Mrs. 
Vernon says now I am only a burden coming 
home when none of wy grand friends want 
me { ” 

* You leaye it to me, my dear. I’ve a 
nasty whitlow on my finger, and I meant to 
go round to the doctor in the morning. I'll 
talk to him, you see! ”’ 

But both the whitlow and the trip to 
Hastings would never bave been mentioned 
to the doctor had it not been for Beryl’s 
wan, white face. 

Miss Jane despised people who rushed to 
a medical man for small ailments, and 
always declared the air of Langlands was 
good enough for her from January to 
December, but she had a generous heart, 
and (rare combination) plenty of money. 

She could not see Beryl Vernon fading 
away under her eyes without a word of re- 





monstrance; and, knowing the doctor's 
wife pretty thoroughly, she felt she should 


* 





best evade that lady’s suspicions (Mrs. 
Vernon loved to open the door) could she 
declare she wished to see the doctor as a 
patient. The interview was long for a con- 
sultation about a whitlow, but. it ended 
satifactorily on both sides. 

** Beryl shall go with you,’’ declared the 
doctor ; ‘‘ and thank you for your kindess ; 
but, my old friend, I don’t think it's sea air 
the girl needs, She seems to me to have 
been fretting ever since she came home! ’’ 

“Well, you know,” said Miss Jane, 
shrewdly, ‘* people do say home isn’t made 
very pleasant to her. If you ask me what's 
the matier I'll tell you in one word— 
love! "’ 

* But she sent him away. 
rupture came from Beryl.”’ 

‘* Well, anyhow, I fancy no one but John 
Delamere will ever cure your daughter. 
What's become of him by the way?”’ 

‘*He’s at Churton Park canvassing dili- 
gently. People say he's sure to win the séat 
there. I suppose he'll come home to White- 
ladies in triumph?” 

** I'll take Beryl away first, please! ” 

But though Dr. Vernon smoothed over his 
wife’s objections, and assented to all Miss 
Jane’s plans, the fates intervened, and 
Beryl did not go to Hastings without a 
meeting with her sometime betrothed. 

She had been to Snettisham on some com- 
missions for Mrs. Vernon, and the train 
home being inconveniently erowded, a 
friendly guard bestowed her in a first-class 
earriage, and the train had no sooner 
started than she perceived she was not 
alone. Ahother passenger was already 
installed in it—John Delamere. 

So these two who had parted in Lady 
Diana’s boudoir. two months before, met 
again, and Jack’s heart filled with pain as 
he saw the change in his darling. 

‘* Beryl!" he. cried, hoarsely, ‘* what is 
the matter ?—have you been ill? Why did 
no one tell me ?’’ 

She smiled a little wistfally—just the 
sinile he knew so well. 

**T am not ill. Only tired, Mr. 
mere !’’ 

‘* You look just like a shadow,’’ he said, 
anxiously. ‘* Who has been troubling you ? 
Why doesn’t Mr. Vernon make you well. 
Whats the use of his being a physician if 
he doesn’t ?”’ 

‘1 don’t think I shall ever be well 
again,” said Beryl, gently. ‘‘ People say 
that Iam like my mother, and she never 
had a reguiar illness. She was only tired 
like me!” 

Mr. Delamere shut both the windows, and 
threw a heavy rug over Beryl’s knees as 
though he thought cold was the danger 
which most threatened her. Then he said, 
eagerly— 

‘* You must get well !’’ 

‘*} don’t want to,’’ said Beryl, simply. 

** You see there isn’t much, worth living 
for!” 

**T used to feel that !”’ 

‘* But you have gained your ambition. 
You are an M.P. I saw your name at the 
head of the poll yesterday ?’’ 

‘Tl am member for Blankshire,”’ admitted 
Jack ; ‘* but I have not gained my ambition. 
I never shall.”’ 

**'You mean Diana ? ’’ said 
‘*T hoped time would have 
to that.’’ 


I know the 


Dela- 






Ho ty .. 
“It didn’t mean time,” Pejoined 
quickly. y he ems Nay 
““] was cured of that foolish faney years 
ago, before ever she was ed. Beryl, 


you know perfectly well why Lam unhappy ? 
Why, even yesterday's suedess can’t make 
me glad!’’ 

‘*TIndeed, I do} not know it. I never 
dreamed you had avy other trouble but the 
loss of Di!’’ 
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“Bother Dif” said Mr, Delamere, 
roughly. ‘I don’t believe Iver loved her. 
lt was just one of those wild infatuations 
which, if not checked, hurry a man into a 
reckless marriage, and blight his whole 
life! I-was fascinated, bewitched by Lady 
Diana, but I did not love her. 1 never 
loved any woman in my life, Beryl, but 
you!” ’ 

**Me!' You loved me?” - 

* Didn’t I tell you so?) And you assured 
me you could never learn to love me! You 
iw given away your heart! I am not a 
murdercus man, Beryl, generally, but 1 own 
i should iike to-wring that fellow’s neck ! 
I believe you are just fretting your heart 
out for him !’”’ 

“Pam not!”’ 

** And you actually did nyt know Ff loved 
you ?’’ 

“You never said so. You promised you 
would try and make me happy. You never 
mentioned love!” , 

“} thought you would understand 1t. 
The love was there. Hasn’t it kept me 
away from Whiteladies all these weeks, be- 
cause I could not bear to be so near and 
yet so far?”’ 

**T wish [I had understood !"’ 

‘* Would it have made any difference? It 
is not too late. The love is there un- 
changed; but,’’ with a sudden change of 
voice, ‘‘ I forgot. It was love on both sides 
you insisted on ; and you gave yours to that 
other fellow ?’’ 

Still he had Beryl's hand, and she never 
attempted to take it away. 

“Tam glad Il met you!” she whispered. 
“*T wanted to say good-bye !"’ 

** Good-bye! '’ he said, angrily, taking in 
her hidden meaning. ‘‘ I shall not say that! 
You're not ill, really, Bery)! You're only 
sad and tired! "’ 

“Tamill!’’ she answered, still in that 
low voice. ‘‘ And because things will soon 
be ended, I should like to tell you the truth. 
We both made a great mistake the last time 
we met. I thought you wanted to marry me 
out of pity. You fancied I cared for some- 
one else! ”’ 

** You said so!’ 

“No. I told you I could never learn to 
love you, it was true, because ’’—he could 
hardly catch the words—‘‘ you were my 
hero before ever ‘you proposed to Diana 
Leigh !”’ 

Dr. Vernon, on the Langlands platform 
to meet his daughter, was electrified to 
see her handed out by her dismissed lover. 

‘“*T am going to take Beryl to the Ree- 
tory,’’ said Jack, as naturally as though they 
had parted the day before. ‘‘ And, after 
that, { want to talk to you. Shall-you be 
in about seven ?’’ 

“Yes. But———"’ 

**T've no time for explanations!”’ said 
Jack, as he placed Beryl in his own car- 
riage, which was waiting; and, lowering 
his voice so as to be only heard by the 
doctor, ‘‘1 meant to be very augry, for 
you've let her half kill herself with hard 
work and fretting ; but, as I feel too happy 
to grumble, I won't try; but Iam sure, 
sir, you have too much to do, and I mean 

o relieve you of one duty forthwith—and 
that is, the care of Beryl! ”’ 


” 


oe * * * * 


Miss Jane was allowed to take her fa- 
vourite to the seaside after all, for Jack 


Delamere decided it would be painful to- 


Beryl to be married in Langlands Chureh 
without her old friends the Earl and 
Countess. 

So, before Miss Jane's whitlow had had 
half enough of Hastings’ salt water, she 
found herself travelling alone back to the 
Rectory, after attending a very quiet 
wedding at an old church ‘near the sea, 


which changed penniless Beryl Vernon into 
the mistress of Whiteladies. 
* Oo * ™‘ x 


So happiness came at last to one who had 
waited long for it. 

The new member for Blankshire was in 
London with his bride when Parliament 
met after the Whitsun recess. And, though 
delicate and needing care, society pro- 
nounced Mrs. Delamere one of the most 
charming débutantes of that year. 

Lord and Lady Langlands were eager in 
their friendly overtures ; and though Jack 
declared. be should never forgive their 
harshness to Beryl, yet happiness made him 
so far relent that when Parliament dis- 
solved, and its members could enjoy the 
country, there was very frequent inter- 
course between the Castle and White- 
ladies, 

Lady Diana Menteith never exactly apolo- 
gised to her friend for all she made her 
suffer; but there is no. quarrel between 
them, only Mrs. Delamere leads a quieter, 
more domesticated life than Sir Owen’s 
wife ; and it may be for this reason... The 
two, once inseparable, now meet rarely. 
Perhaps, though, Diana feels that her‘reck- 
less ways, .er dashing society manners, 
and her slight (?) inclination to deceit, 
which puss unnoticed by her adoring hus- 
band, are all marked by Mrs. Delamere, 
and so she avoids the paii on whom she 
mee entailed such eruel s ‘ring by her 
ittle comedy, as she was pleased always 
to style ‘‘Beryl’s Bngagement.’’ 


[tne END.) 


UNSEEN FIRES. 


By Evris ADELAIDE ROWLANDS, 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Valentine Eyre is riding —— a forest in Spain 
when his attention is arrested by the sight of the 
beautiful gipsy girl Zitella. Valentine ascertains that 
she is betrothed to Hermann, a member of the gipsy 
band. and he would ge her if possibile from a love- 
jess marriage. Zitelia disguised as a peasant bo 
brings Valentine news of Hermann’sintention to ki 
him, and as Zitella’s action has made it impossible for 
her to return to her old life, Valentine undertakes 
to adops her, and she is sent to England to be 
educated. Valentine's wife is repor dead, and 
Zitella has complicated matters by marrying, 
although she parted from her husband at the churc 
door. Zite!la’s education being completed she deter- 
mines to use the influence of Valentine’s position and 
power to further her own ambitious ends. 


sweet scented sandal and pale 
blue satin, and literally 
crammed with the pretty costly 
a = trifies which delight the fem- 
‘nine mind. i 

Quantities of Dresden china was arranged 
on the cabinets, and in the shadow of a 
great bow! of freshly-gathered roses a troup 
of shepherds and shepherdesses made pretty 
love to one another, hooking all the while as 
innocent as the lambs at their feet. 

In keeping with hér surroundings was the 
occupant of the dainty boudoir—a small 
woman, whose fairylike figure had about it 
an air of perpetual youth. Her sweet fair 
face was all the sweeter and fairer for a. 
quantity of golden, brown hair which waved 
abopt her brow, on which eight*and-thirty 
years had not left the print of twenty ; but, 
at this moment, there was # shadow of a 
secret care in the eyes, which were bent.on 
an open book. 

A decided knock on the panel of the door ; 
the door was flung aside, the shadow 
vanished from the little woman’s eyes, and 
her face was wreathed with smiles. 








** Come in, my darling ! ”’ 
The door opened, and there entered a 


‘ 





sa a ts a ener a ann 


oe ager cee 


modern! Hercules, an enlarged and manly 
co of the little woman who, with a glad 

‘xclamation, sprang to meet the handsome, 
stalwart son with whom she had parted on 
the previous evening. 


The young map caught the tiny form in 
his strong arms, and pressed it close to his 
broad breast. 

‘*My, own little mother, here I am, 
faithful to my promise, despite all the 
enthralments of Lady Cordelia, who wanted 
me ever so much to stay at the Castle 
another night! ”’ 


He paused, kissed his mother once or 4 


twice most tenderly, and: then looked round 
with an air of embarrassment. Sil ee 

‘*What is the matter, Churchill?” 

The young man laughed at his mother's 
anxious tone. 

‘* Glance round, dearest. I am afraid to 
breathe in the midst of so much daintiness. 
I feel like a giant in a card castle! You and 
all the rest look as if you would be blown 
away ata single breath, like so much fairy 
thistledown,”’ + 

And having spoken, the young : man 
laughed so loudly that the shepherds and 
shepherdesses shook beneath the shadow of 
the roses, as if there was an earthquake in 
Arcadia, 

Mrs. Penance put her arms round her 
son's neck, and sajd, in her sweet voice— 

‘‘Tam small, my deag, and friyolous, per- 
haps ; but if there was a battle to be fought 
for you I should be a lion.”’ 

“T have no doubt that you would.’’ 

Charchill’s words were earnest, but they: 
ended in a laugh, the loud but musical 
laugh, whieh was the very sweetest of all 
sounds to Mrs. Penance. ‘Then eatching his 
mother im his arms as if she were a baby, 
the young man dropped her gently into her 
chair, when, flinging himself on the ground 
at her feet, he clas her waist with his 
arms, and looked as if it was his pleasure to 
remain for some time in perfect silence. 

Churchill’s love for his mother was the 
religion and safeguard of his life. He came 
of a race who took a keen delight in life, 
and who, in the pursuit of pleasure, knew 
not the meaning of restraint. 

Churchill was by nature strong-willed 
and selfish, but it was due to his mother 
that his twenty one years had heen nothing 
worse than idle and purposeless. 

Her very weakness was her strength, It 
Was as if some timid little bird had flown 
into his bosom appealing to his humanity to 
restrain the very breath which might dis- 
turb its rest. 

The gods had been good to Charchill Pen- 
ance, showering on him every gift of nature 
and fortune. He was handsome as those old 
heroes whom the loved. He was lov- 
able as Paris, valiant as Achilles, 

His hair was of a rich chestnut hue, with 
a glint of gold in it soft as silk, and so 
thick that his mother often hid -her little 
hands in its wavy masses, 

The brow and were of classic mould, 
the former white, and veined’ like as 
woman's, antl both betokening intellect of 
the highest order. The face was of that’ 


type which, when once seen,‘can never be |) 


forgotten. It stole right into the heart of 


every beholder as that of a man who, what- | 
ever his faults might be, was pure at heart, 


honourable, chivalrous, and loving 
woman. ’ 
The softer sex adored Churchill Penance ; 


as a 


“they could not hole is, Other men 


might trifle with, befool, ridicule, when 
wearied of, but there was something in the 
sunny blue eyes of Churchill Penance to 
which the tenderest emotions of the veriest 
coquette went out willy-nilly. 

““What have I done to ve such @ 
son?’ said Mrs. Penance at last, 5 
with fond pride into ber boy’s face, —~ 
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‘What have I done to deserve such a 
mother ? Dearest, you spoil me with your 
praise, and I know I often pain you.”’ 

Here Churchill paused; but though he 
smiled, his mother knew that he was not 
himself; and.as she looked anxiously into 
his face she 1s ghana a trembling sigh. 
Only she could gaess that behind those 
sunny blue eyes slumbered a lion difficult 
to atouse, perhaps, but when once roused, 
impossible) to allay. She had seen it once 
roused in her hisband, when his friend did 
him a eruel wrong; and now this was the 
little woman's one prayer that her son, who 
had his father's spirit, might never taste 
his father’s bitter experience. 

a is something on your mind, dear,” 
said Mrs. Penanée, playing in her tender 
way with the chestnut, locks on her son's 
brow. 

Churehill’s fate flushed, his hand 
trembled, for he knew that he was going to 
give his mother pain; but this knowledge 
did not cause him to forbear,, though when 
he spoke it was huskily and hurriedly. 

‘< Mother, lama brute. I have been with 
you a week--—”’ 

‘‘ No, my dear, only five days and a half. 
I am sorry,’’ with a feeble attempt at a joke, 
that the time has seemed so Jong. 

Churehj t stumbling on, unheeding 
the Badiey ttt protest, whieh ought to 
have ¢ut'him to the heart. 

‘‘Now I want to:be.off again, dearest. I 
know Laura Be brute ; but I can't bear 
this plage: just now. 1 believe,” with a 
slight ugh, ** that the air disagrees with 
me, hht | amy horribly out of gear. I won't 
go very far away, and I promise faithfully 
to write to you by every post, I swear | 
will, three or four times a day if you wish.”’ 

Mrs. Penance smiled like an angel, as if 
her very heart-strings were not being torn 
asunder; and though her face grew pale, 
and hér lips tightened for a moment, she 
said, lightly,— 

“Which of them {s it this time, Church— 
Murie} or Ethel? *’ 

“Et tu, Brute? ”’ 

But though Churchill laughed as he 
uttered the reproach his face flushed and 
quivered as if a friend had stabbed him, and 
Mrs. Penance, a remorseful little Brutus. 
pat ler soft’arms round her son’s neck and 
kissed his lips tenderly. 

Gd, my darling! go where yoo will. I 
will’ ask no questions. Only keep your 
promise of writing sometimes.”’ 

But the wistful look in his mother’s sweet 
eyes smote the young man’s heart, and he 
cried out in his impulsive way—- 

* Dearest, I can keep no secret from you ; 


I wi iL yo Bie : 
Heh 3H, darling |", 

e While stie-was ‘onging to shoes 
and comfort Py 4 e, an Ying this, 
Ch rortiod Ce amisiva way— 

‘ot you, mother, my other self. 
Dearest, you know Ethél Drood?’’  - 

Mrs, Penance pressed her sou’s head, and 
the young man continued— 
** For months Ethel and.I haye been 
all ‘ertared ‘lovers. , No, don’t start, 
darlisi’? re was no formal pagnccment, 
or you sheuld have been-told at once. I 
used to wonder, with a slight, scornful 
langh, why, when I was 7 nerd of the eps 
o own feelings, t' could never as 
Bthel in plain words i be my wife. Now I 
know. You must know how easily a clever 
woman can avert an unwelcome crisis ; but, 
though Ethel avoided anything which would 
compel a —. rg ny ok eos ae 
gave me. , of reason ye 
she loved wa, ‘ou believe this, mother, for 
you know I am not conceited enough——” 
“Lknow Miss Drood,” 
‘en ' 
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been gracious enongh to make me the 
reserve string of her bow. I might never 
be wanted, but in case of accidents, Iwas 
never allowerl to be relaxed, and T aust say 
l accepted the position with all the grace 
in the world, until, a week ago, Ethel came 
down here without saying a word to me, as 
you know, I followed her. We met at Lady 
Edgehill’s garden party, and I would have 
spoken. to Ethel that day but that my cousin 
Rastshire never gave me a chance, Bhe had 
met him at. Mentone, and,when J] saw him 
at Lady Edgehill’s I understood Bithel’s 
sudden fancy for the country. There ig such 
glamour in a marquisate, though poor Bast- 
shire is the weakest specimen of @ man I 
have ever seen. At Lady Edgehill’s the 
ideaof the reserve string took foreible 
possession of my mind; but instead of 
taking the initiative, 1 went the next day 
to Silver Mere, where the coup de grace 
awaited me. I saw Ethel alone, and—was 
refused;, Now, mothér, I have spoken! ’' 


Mrs. Penance on¢e more ‘flung her arms 
round her son’s neck, and kissed his lips 


looked for the last three months, 

** Thank Heaven! ’’ she cried, impulsively, 
Oh, my dear, I may seem trkind; buat 
you will. Jive to be thankful for this, and as 
for me, I sbati always bless Hastshire. f 
never thought that he would have done 
such good in his generation.” 

Churchill laughed, but rather ruefully. 
“1 believe, mother, Iwas born to be a 
philosopher, for already I feel inclined to 
say itis all for the best; but what a sly, 
spiteful little woman you are! I never 
thought you disliked Ethel. . However, 
unseen fires always burn fiercest. 

** J despise Ethel Drood andali her sort,’’ 
was Mrs. Penance's emphatic reply. 
‘* Heartless ‘coquettes, who trample on 
human hearts with less compunction than a 
man feels in taking the life of a snipe.’’ 

** By Jove, I’ve brought down hundreds, 
and never felt a pang |.” laughed Churchill, 
and so the subject was changed. 

The young man diseussed his plans with 
his mother; but they were rather vague. 
He had no definite idea of the route he 
intended to take. He would go somewhere 
for a few weeks, and then most likely run 
into Leicestershire for the hunting. 

They talked on for hours gaily and ten- 
derly,; as if no scorpion under the name of 
Ethel Drood had left a sting in one heart, 
no secret care in the other, and often 
Churchill's loud laughter, or Mrs. Penance’s 
silvery peal, rung through the room. But 
at length the young man said he must go; 
so, having kissed his mother tenderly, he 
took his. departure, and, left alone by her- 
self, the little woman gave free vent to her 
long repressed agony. 

Her maid came in after the paroxysm of 
grief was over, and was shocked to find her 
inistress leaning back in her chair, drawing 
her breath with painful gasps, while the 
traces of heavy tears still lingered on her 
livid cheek. 

Mrs. Penance jstilled the maid’s anxious 
inquiries by saying, with a faint smile,— 

“It is nothing, Bertha. At least, it is 
much, though not what you fear; but Mr. 
Churchill is going away again, and he has 
been here such a short time.’’ 

The maid stooped down, and took one of 
her mistress’s hands in hers, 

“Oh! dear madam,” she exclaimed, ‘I 
know I take a liberty, but I have been with 
you so long. If you would only tell Mr. 
Churchill the truth, he. would never again 
leave your side forone hour.” 

Mrs. Penance started up with a look of 
wild alarm and“entreaty on her fice; 
then, controlling herself, she said, almost 





‘ae 
wheat 


hang ye 
4} forbid you, Bertha, to broach, this 


‘ 
cf 


subject again. I will not have my son’s 
life shadowed by one cloud that ¥ can avert. 
No, my good Bertha,” added more 
gently, while hor eyes filled with tears, 
**there is no danger of anything happen 
ing soon ; and, if anything should happen, 
Mr. Churchill will soon be far away. A 
telegram would bring him to my side ina 
few hours.”’ 

So there was no more said; but as the 


she 


maid moved softly about the room she 
witty her mistress was very wilfull, 
“ft Me, Churchill knew that the slightest 


emotion might prove fatal to his mother he 
would never grieve her as he doés,’’ said 
Bertha to herself. 
oe a * * x“ 

Chorehill, having said good-bye to his 
mother, went away, without any fixed in- 
tention in his mind, and found himself, with 
j}adog, a servant, and a Gladstone-bag ata 
| place called St. Columb, on the south-west 
; coast, between Westshire and Southshire. 
| St, Colunih might have been a fashionable 
| place twenty or thirty years ago, but now 





fervently. She looked happier than she had } it was considerably out of date. 


| Churchill stepped, with his dog at his 
| heels, out of the little red. brick station, 
; and, heing greeted by an apple-woman, 
,and one waiting fy, wondered why he had 
come. 

The town of St. Oolumb consisted of one 
or two straggling streets, occupied mostly 
by hunbie representatives of British trade ; 
and there was an hetel called the ‘ King’s 
Ayms,’’ and patronised, as the proprietor 
told Churchill with much unction, by the 
nobility and gentry. 

Notwithstanding this, Churchill went 
through a great many empty rooms before 
he found a sleeping apartment to his taate ; 
but at length deciding on one which looked 
out on the bay, he left the farther arrange- 
ment of apparel to his man, and, calling 
his dog, went out to see what further 
attractions St. Columb could boast. 

He found two rows of villas, twenty-four 
in all, each standing in its own grass plot, 
and facing the sea. 

Churchill, who had a nice taste in archi- 
tectural details, turned away from these 
buildings with a shudder. 

There was Larkspur Villa; Rose, Wood- 
bine, and so on, through all the garden. 
He wondered who had christened, and what 
sort of people lived in them, and breathed 
a sigh of relief when he had left them all 
far behind. 

But beyond the town and the villas 
Churchill found that St. Colamb had some 
very strong natural beaaties. 

He stood on the grassy edge of a cliff, 
and saw, some twenty feet beneath him, 
the ocean rolling in all its splendour. 

It was full tide, and as Churchill looked 
down at 

** The hollow ocean ridges rearing into cataracts,” 
he thought with a grim smile what a good 
opportunity for one who was weary of life, 
Just one leap into that thick, boiling mass, 
and then—rest. 

But the Honourable Ethel Drood had not 
imbued Churchill with such a hopeless dis- 

st of life that this spot had any dangerous 
Feccinadhens for him. 

He might, thinking of his lady love’s 
treachery, breathe curses loud and bitter 
as the hero of ‘‘ Lockesly Hall,’ but not 
even the awful splendour of this scene 
could: inspire him with the idea of self- 
destruction. 

He was tarning away from the spot, when 
a shrill ery of terror broke on his ear. 





“CHAPTER VI. 
LOOKING, up hastily, Churchill saw on the 
highest summit of the cliff « sight which 
caused: the blood to curdle.in his veins with 
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CHURCHILL MADE THE LITTLE ONE PROMISE SHE WOULD NEVRR KEEP ANY CAUSE OF UNHAPPINESS A SRORET FROM HIM, 1 
(IUustrating the splendid romance UNSEEN FIRES.) 


horror, which for one precious moment be- | and the ery of the wheeling sea-birds. The 


reft him of all power of speech or motion. | boy hovered for one instant on the edge of 
About forty yards from where Charchill | the cliff, and then disappeared—to certain 

stood, a boy in a dress of tartan plaid, pur- | death--in the dark waters which dashed 

sued by an angry nurse, was running to- | over the rock-strewn beach below. 

wards the edge of the cliff as fast as his} Heedless of the nurse, who lay uancon- 

sturdy young legs could carry him. | scious on the ground, Churchill gained the 


The boy was within ten paces of what | edge of the cliffs, and looking down without’ 


seemed an inevitable doom; and the fact a hope, saw, midway between him and the 
that the nurse was yards behind did not | ocean, a little form suspended by a portion 
allay the terror inspired in the young | of the thick tartan kilt to a sharp project- 
or A her shrill threats of prompt ing. piece of om ? ey 
unishment. ow to reach and save. e@ chi was 
Churchill’s lips seemed glued together, Churchill’s first and only thought. He saw 
and for a moment the thought of the childd’s | at, once that the ventare, while not impos- 
fate turned him faint, but it was only for a | sible, would be fraught with peril, but he 
moment; the next he sprang forward, crying | did not give the matter a second thought. 
eT ; ad el | He oy. van pt saw that it would be 

“G eaven! are you mad ? p!’’ | vain to dream of reaching the child from 

The shout was wafted up the cliff, and | below ;'but what he did must be prompt to 
the narse stood still, paralysed with terror, | be of any avail, for at any moment the stout 
as she realised the fate to which she had | tartan might give way, eut through by its 
ic “omy cory EE A bein | knife-like support, and then all would be 

er threats 0 c now | over. 
to a piteous wail of entreaty. | The cliff was straight and steep as the 

** Master Juan! stop! for Heaven’s sake | side of the house, and offered no hold for 

“ He child only ran all the faster bey ok sta ord tae at hattectenen tan 

ut ie 1 ) me i: ar, | of roc. ere anc ere) DU ween him 
rushing on to the doom which Churchill was | and the child there ran down more or less 
straining ha mets rps — hg aH rs Td in the form of a rnde stair, and 

The child was alinost on the edge of the | taking his life in his hands Churchill began 
cliff now ; he could not stop if he would. | the perilous descent. 

Churchill felt the sight of his eyes fail| Hand under hand he went, his palms, 
him, porte still pressed on, hoping against | ge from contact with the sharp rocks. 
hope to be in time. e was bound to be slow and cautious, for 

One moment he saw nothing, the next | one false pion might cost two lives, and the 
there was a confused glimpse of the nurse’s | fast downward glance at the ocean 
outstretched arms. She was near her charge | his brain feel sick and dizzy. 
now, but yet they fell void of whatshe vainly; How the descent was accomplisled 
strove Ms grasp. . a He prearcadhe ge knew; but as he yeare 

A wild shriek of agony rose an e| and gras the unconscious child, he 
sir, swelling above the roar of the ocean, it were almost lost, so startling were the 


Every Reader can secure a valuable 





shonts of applause that went up from the 
crowd, which by some mysterious influence 
had been drawn to the scene of the 
accident. 

With one arm rendered 
of his precious burden. the ascent was still 
more perilous than the descent. And tho 
no chamois hunter, who has spent his 
among perilous ways, was more 
limb than Churchill, the young man did not 
dare to breathe freely until he had once’ 
meee apanet the top of the cliff and de- 
posi his prize in one of the dozens of 
arms outstretched to receive it, 


JAI Strong Story 
of Domestic . . 
Jnterest ..., 
Uncle Richard’s Money 


By the Author of 
“A LADY IN THE CASE,” &c. 

This is a story of every day life 
that will come home to the 
hearts of all readers. It is told 
with tragic intensity, and is in 
this brilliant. author’s most en- 
gaging manner. 


The story complete next week. 
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Then it seemed to Churchill as if the 
ocean and the shrill shouts of the people 
were part of his own inner being. He saw 
strange lights dash before him, which 
passed, leavi a strange and distinct 
confusion of pr Be 

He had a idea that he was going to 
faint ; but when he heard the fear expressed 
on all sides he gathered himself together, 
found sufficiency of strength to utter a 
haughty protest, then raising his hat he 
turned away ly. 

“By jove!” he muttered, half angrily, 

. “I believe they would have——” 

But with these words came unconscious- 
ness, and the next moment two eyes were 
looking with mingled fear and pride on the 
8 form which lay prone upon the 
ground, It was Churchill's dog, who of all 

the crowd alone was mute; but he knew 
better than any how brave and noble was 
his master. 


* * * * * . 

** Just my luck,”’ muttered the rietor, 
of “ The Ky 's Arms Hotel,'’ in a 
Soliloguy. ‘‘Here I never had a blessed 
soul worth mentioning inside these doors 
for the last twelvemonth, and just as a 
gentleman comes—a real swell, too—who’d 
lave been a regular advertisement to the 
ouse-—’’ 


He paused, expressed his unutterable dis- 
appointment with @ deep sigh, and, after a 
while, continued— 

“There's some as is born on the right 
side of luck, and some as isn’t. I'm always 
on the w side; but I got his name in 
the visitors’ book, that’s one good thing, 
and if the story gets into the papers as ‘a 
fatal SF wea something may come of it 
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The voice of Fanny, the chamber-maid, 
had broken on Mr. Jones’s soliloquy. He 
rose with alacrity, and, assuming the smile 
of prosperity, stepped out from his seat 
behind the bar to meet a lady, whom he 
immediately recognised as one of ‘the 
quality.”’ 

In a few eager words the visitor explained 
her presence. She*had come to see Mr. 
Penance, the gentleman who had that after- 
noon ‘snatched from death a life,dear as her 
own. 

** Mr. Penance is gone, madam, I am sorry 
to say,’’ replied the hotel-keeper, and his 
regret was as deep and sincere as the tone 
of his voice implied. 

“Yes; madam, gone!’’ continued the 
hotel-keeper, repeating the word gasped 
forth by Mrs. Alingham. ‘‘ When he came 
to, and found a crowd round him, all saying 
one thing and and auother, he said he 
didn’t want to be lionised—whatever that 
may mean—so he went off by the very next 
train. A realswell, madam, and I’d let you 
see his address in the visitors’ book but 
that I féel sure the gentleman didn’t wish 
his proceedings to be known ; bnt still, for 
a consideration, madam——"’ 

‘““Mr. Penance’s wishes must be re- 
spected,’’ interrnpted Mrs. Alingham. ‘I 
merely wanted to thank him for a service 
that nothing can repay; but perhaps we 
may weet again.” 

She went on to thank the hotel-keeper, 
and, slipping some coins into his hand, bade 
him zood-night, and went homeward way, 
echoing these words :— 

Perhaps we may meet again!”’ 

Mrs. Alingham little knew that through 
Churchill Penance would come more bitter 
sorrow and pain than she had overvinenseee of, 

» * * - 
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SAID MR, BRANDON, 


The scene changes to an old-fashioned 
manor-house in Southshire, deep in the 
country, and surrounded by trees, whose 
teo voluptuous branches have never felt 
the woodman’s axe. Now in full leaf, the 
stately limes and elms brush against the 
windows of the mansion’s principal apart- 
ment—a lofty room of ancient design, and 
furnished after the manner of an armoury. 
The floor and walls were of black polished 
oak, the latter adorned with instruments of 
war and tlie chase. Suits of black chain- 
mail and other armour stood here and there 
casting grim shadows over the floor, whose 
gloom was relieved by the brilliant reflee- 
tions that were cast by the flames of a pine- 
wood fire that burned on an open hearth. 

Above the high mantel more instruments 
of war were arranged on arackof buffalo 
horns, which conjured up to the Jeast 
imaginative beholder visions of mighty 
hunters oh the broad prairies of western 
America. 

The occupants of this apartment were 
two in number, and formed as strange a 
contrast to one another as they did to their 
surroundings ; and to avoid all mystery or 
confusion one was Churchill Penance, the 
other little Romola De Nanaz, Valentine 
Kyre’s neglected little daughter. 

Churchill lay fast asleep on a large in- 
valid chair before the fire, his bandsome 
head was pressed against soft pillows, and 
the glowing flames falling on his face, 
showed it pale and worn with the ravages 
of pain. 

Three months ago Churchill Penance came 
to grief while hunting with the Duke of 
Stanislaugh’s hounds in Southshire, and 
ever since he has been at Locksley Hall, 
unknown to any of its inmates, but most 
tenderly nursed by Mrs, Alingham, whose 
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tans with unerring inatiens went ont at 
first to the handsome young man. 

Intuitively she felt that he was some 
mother’s darling, and soon her thought was 
verified for through long weeks of fever and 
delirium Churchill’s unceasing ery was for 
his mother, 

Mrs. Alingham’s heart had ached throv 
those long weeks, and she longed for the 
crisis to come, when in some lucid moment 
the sick man might utter some words which 
would proclaim his identity; but when the 
long deliriam came to an end, there was 
crue) disappointment, for the doctor de- 
clared that his patient’s power of memory 
was suspended, and would remain so for 
some time. 

This is the first. time Churchill has been 
down stairs, and little Romola has been told 
that she, must be very—very still indeed ; 
but the child needed no such caution, for 
her tender little fancy has twined itself 
most lovingly round the. ‘‘ poor sick man,’’ 
as she calls Churchill, and she would: have 
held baek the lightest breath that could 
disturb his slumber. 

The time went by. Churchill still slept 
calmly, and little Romoela sat on the floor 
by the feet of a knight’s armour, a fair, 
lovely child, looking all the lovelier for the 
grotesque and grim shadows which sur- 
rounded her. 

In her. litthe hand Romola held an old. 
headpiece, Which she managed to'drag down, 
from the wall, a strange plaything for a 
child ; but Rothola would have been quite 
happy if she could have got her head inside 
her soldier’s hat, as she called it ; but there 
were clasps, and bands of steel which defied 
ali the efforts of those rosy white fingers. 

Saddenly there was a movement in the 
chais before the hearth—-a movement fol- 
lowed a deep drawn sigh. Churchill was 
awake, and his cyes wandering round the 
room caught sight of the child. The bright 
little figure pleased him, and a few mur- 
mured words brought Romola and her 
strange plaything close tothe invalid's chair, 

“What have you got there, little one?” 
asked Churehill, smiling into the little face 
which was raised to his, all love and sym- 
pathy, and thinking he had never seen such 
lovely eyes. 

A soldier's hat! ” 
triumphantly. ‘There, pat it on,’’ and, 
forgetting Mrs. Alingham’s c: aution, she 
laid the old helmet in the young man’s lap. 

Churchill laughed a faint echo of his old 
laughter; but it did him good. He was 
about to make some jesting reply, when a 
footfall sounded on the floor, followed by 
the rustle of a woman’s. garment, and a 
centle voice fell on his ear. 

“J am so glad to hear you laugh; you 
must be much better, but you must keep very 
quiet. T hope Romola did not disturb you? i 

** On the contrary, she has done megood."” 

‘He wake up himself, Nonnie,’’ put in 
the child, with eagerness. ‘1 kept as still 
as a little mouse.”’ 

‘“VYory good, my darling!’’ replied the 
gentile lady; ** but now you must come 
away, it is your bed time.’ 

* Let me say my prayers here, Nonnie,” 
pleaded the e} hild. 

Mrs. Alingham glaneed bhesitatingly to- 
wards the invalid, but he responded with a 
smite, and a request that the little one 
might have her own way. So she seated 
herself 
who kne it down, and clasping her tiny 
hands, began her simple petition. 

*¢ Please, God, bless dear papa, who is far 
away, and bring him safely back, and make 
the sick man well, and bless Nonnie and 
Juan and Churchill Penance——” 

So the prayer went on until the child had 
ne more to ask, when she had risen to 
her knees Churchill made a gesture with 
his. hand, beckoning her to his side. The 


replied the child 


little one came » jevaitty, end he. pat his arm 
round her, looking down with a smile into 
her sweet, serious face. 
‘*Tell me, little one.” he asked at last, 
‘“why you prayed for Churchill Penance ? ’’ 


eager tones. 

“ He saved her little brother’s life at the 
risk of his own, and we have never seen 
him since; but, oh! how J long for some 
means of conveying to him my deep, un- 
speakable gratitude.’ 

Mrs. Alingham forgot her patient’s weak- 
ness in the excitement of the hope that she 
was at last about to hear something of the 
man to whom she owed so much. 

Churchill Penance stooped and pressed 
his lips.to Romola’s bare head. 

Go,’ be said, *‘and tell yout mother 
that Il am Churchill Penance, and I owe her 
more than ever | can repay.’’ 

Romola slipped’ from the arm which held 
her, and flew to Mrs Alingham’s side; but 
there was no need for her to repeat. the 
message. Every word had reached Mrs, 
Alingham; bat the exclamations of joy 
which trembled on her lips were hashed in 
the bitter ery which saddenly broke from 
Churchill's lips. 

‘* My mother! Oh, my mother! "’ 

With the mention of her name his power 
of memory had returned, and his. first 
thought was of her who had made him her 
world. It was ages since he had seen her. 
What agonies might not she be suffering on 
his accolint ? 

Mrs. Alingham hastened to the invalid’s 
side, and laid a cool hand on his throbbing 
brow. 

* Your mother shall have a telegram at 
once,’’ she said, soothingly, ‘‘ if you will 
only let ne know where to find her,.’’ 

Churchill gave his home address, and 
within the next twenty-four hours Mrs. 
Penance was by her son's side. 

She was very quiet, hardly daring to kiss 
him, lest she should retard his recovery ; 
but Churchill almost wept when he felt the 
clasp of her arms round his neck; and her 
face, looking ten years older than when he 
had seen it last, told plainly the depths of 
agony through which the loving soul had 

ssed. 

From that day Churchill's strength eame 
back by leaps and bounds, and the sunny 
days of June found him walking about the 
grounds at Locksley, with little Romola for 
a companion. 








and drew little Romola to her knee, | 





The young man felt.a strange fascination 
in the society of the quaint, pretty child, 
land the child simply adored the man. who 
had saved her brother's life. 

He was the hero of all her young imagin- 
ings. She treasured ap his every word and 
| glance in her simple, loving heart. 
| Juan, who had been sent to school shortly 
after his accident at St. Colamb, was now 
at home for bis holidays, and sometimes he 
became jealous of his sister's love for her 
new friend. 

He liked Churchill Penance ; but the boy 
| was exacting ii his love, and he fesired 

that Romola should hold him first and chief 
| in her heart. 

One day his jealousy reached such a 
height that he uttered sharp, unkind 
words, which brought the tears to Romola’s 
gentle eyes; but instead of resenting, she 
said, quietly,— 

‘*Dear Juan, if [.loveeMr. Penance it 
is because he sayed your life. 1 eould 
never forget that even if I tried.” 

She turned away, and finding Churchill 
standing by an old fountain she. nestled 
close by his side. The young man saw the 
little one’s eyes clouded, her lips quivering, 
and in his light graceful way he took her 
hand, comforting her, and making her pro- 
mise that she would never keep any cause 
of unhappiness a secret from him. 








older ; 
The reply came from Mrs.’ Alinghain in} 


abe,’ Penalice and her heiebene watched 
this. pretty scene through @ window of the 
“a aechonggrye and in the ming of one at 
east was a regret that the girl was not 

but the thought Was not” piit into 
words, and in a few moments Mrs. Aling- 
ham said, in her gentle way,-~- 

Look at Romola and Mr. Penance, what a 
charming picture they make! The little 
one looks like a fair white lily twining 
round a strong sowed 

Mrs. Penance smiled; this. was the very 
utterance of her thoughts. 

“The simile is | good,’ «he replied, 
eagerly. ‘* What nobler support could 
the lily find, what-qparer; influence 
the tower of strength ?”” 

The two women smiled ipté one another’s 

eyes. Each understood the other, and a 
silence ensued, which was at last broken by 
Mrs.. Penance. 

“De Nunaz is a Spanish name,” she said, 
thoughtfully, and Mrs. Aling ham replied,— 

**Romola_ is, of Spanish Gctenaticn. Her 
father is at present in Spain. These chil- 


dyen,’’ she added, alittle proudly, “ are of 


noble, nay, stainjess hirth ; bat more than. 
this 1 cannot tell you. 1 am only their 
governess,’ 

Mrs. Penance thought ‘she had’ been 
intrusive, and ‘hastened to: explain that it 
was hot so. 

Pardon me,’’ she said earnpstly. ‘My 
seck to ‘know nothing. I only know that 
you are the sweetest woman | have. evér 
met, and the kindest friend.’’ 

At that moment the sound of wheels: was 
heard on the drive outside, and Mrs. Aling- 
ham had scareely acknowledged her friend’s 
graceful speech when the door was fiung 
wide open, and the butler announced two 
very distinguished names 

Her Grace the Duchess of Stanisfaugh and 
the Honourable Kthel ‘Rrood. 

* * 


i Why do you say 7 key not laugh so 
loud ?” 

Little Romola and Churchill were sitting 
in. a shadyonook bencath sweet-sceated 
limes, and the young man Jaughed himself 
as he replied,-— 

‘* Because you know [. ran, away from 


those ladies who came just now. | want 
you all. to myself, and if you make, a noise 
they will find us oat,”’ 

** Who are the ladies ?'’ 

sf The Duchess of Stanislaugh and ane 
other.” 

‘* Hasn’t the other got any name 2,’’ 

Churchill laughed and coloured, to the 
wonder of Romola, whose large, watchful 
eyes nothing escaped. 

“ What an inquisitive little thing you 
are! Do you know, Romola, that it is not 
polite to ask too many questions ?”’ 

“Well, I won't ask you any more; but,?" 
nestling her head against her companion’ 's 
arm, ‘‘ do tell me the other hady’s name ?’’ 

‘It is the Honourable Ethel Drood.” 

Romola smiled, and went on in a musing 
tone,-— 

‘My nurse says the Duchess is a yery 
grand person. I don’t think Lcare about 
her myself, She’s not-the kind of, person I 
could say my prayers to, but,’’ scornfully, 
‘‘Tam not afraid of her. Why don’t you 
like the other lady?’’ she added, looking 
keenly into her companion’ 8 face. 

‘* Because she is so fond. of 

Churchill laughed as hes but rather 
ruefully; then vatching t af a white 
dress at a little distance, he riences vid 
tones of alarm,— 

‘* By Jove, we are unearthed! ’” 

It was trae, for at that moment Miss 
Drood was crossing the lawn ne con- 
‘servatory in which she was “ee 
she discovered C. 

20” te servant told us out!’’ 
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affected start of surprise before her quon- 
dam lover's retreat. 

“The servant was right, I am ont.’”’ 

“Tl béliéve you ran away to avoid me!”’ 

Exasperated at Churchill’s rudeness, 
Ethel was fast losing her self-control. She 
bit her lip, while her hand trembled on the 
gold knob of her dainty parasol, as she saw 
her former lover laughing into Romola’s 
cloudy tresses. 

Do you think, Miss Drood, that I would 
pay such a tribute to your power? ”’ 

Bthel’s fair cheek assumed a vivid crim- 
son, but her emotion was quickly subdued. 
The next moment she turned to Romola, 
smiling into the innocent face. 

‘Did not Mr. Penance run away from 
me?” she asked, gaily. 

‘* Mr. Penance says it is not polite to ask 
questions,’’ was Romola’s demure reply. 

Ethel turned to Churchill with a smile of 
triumph; but she bit her lip in a fregh 
access of annoyance, when the young man's 
amused laughter fell on her ear, 

‘¢ Children and fools tell the truth,’’ she 
remarked, lightly: ‘‘ but the Duchess will 
think you very rude if you-do not pay your 
respects her, especially,’’ continued 
Ethel, *‘ when the object of her visit was to 
ask youand your mother to her garden 
party on Thursday afternoon.” 

‘My mother and I are Mrs. Alingham’s 
guests,’’ replied Churchill, pointedly. 

Ethel hastened to explain that Mrs. 
Alingham had already received an invite- 
tion. 

“The Duachess,’’ she continued, apolo- 
getically, ‘‘ would have sent cards to you 
and your mother; but until last night we 
did not dream that you were at Locksley, 
and as her Grace was anxious to meet her 
old friend, Mrs. Penance, we decided to 
drive over to-day.”’ 

“Tt will go and present myself to the 
Duchess,” said Churchill, who knew that if 
he did not do so his mother would be vexed. 
So he rose, and with Romola’s hand in 
wt sauntered across the lawn. by Ethel’s 
side. 

As they neared the house Ethel looked 
angrily at Romola, and whispered in a low 

ne, 


“J want so much to explain; but it is 
impossible with that child to hear ajl we 


y. 

Churchill smiled, and replied, indiffer- 
ently— 

** There is nothing to explain.”’ 

‘**You do not- know;’’ then laying her 
hand on her companion’s arm Ethel added, 
with a wistful sigh, ** first of all, I want 
you to be friends.’ 

Churchill sprang from the touch, shud- 
dering a little, then replied steadily— 

‘There can be no friendship between us 
I loved you once, you know how truly. 
You played me very false, and now—well, 
I can wish my cousin Eastshire joy of his 
prize.”’ 

Ethel went very white at these words, 

“You despise me, Churchill ? 

“T despise you most heartily, Miss 
Drood!’”’ And after that, thought the young 
man, she will not be very anxious to see 
me On Thursday; but with all his bitter- 
ness he could not forbear a smile, for 
Ethel's words most plainly revealed the 
fact that the Marquis ‘had bidden her 
farewell. 

It was the day after Kthel’s visit that 
Romola ran to Churebill with a copy of the 
Morning Post, erying out, as she handed it 

ous little way-— 
e read me a story, 
as he took the 
‘s hands. He paral the 
on his and said, lightly— 


li 
oh are no es in it, only news.” 





“Well, read me some news, then,’’ im 
periously. 

Churchill laughed, and ran his eyes care- 
lessly down the first column which met his 
view, then uttered a hasty exclamation. 

** By Jove!’’ repeated Romala. ‘ Is that 
the way the news begins?” she added, 
curiously. 

“ No.’”’ 

‘Then why did you say it?’’ 

“Why? You little witch, because I was 
surprised.” 

‘And why?” persisted the child. 

Churchill laughed ontright as he replied— 

‘Faith, I hardly know. One should 
learn to be surprised at nothing; but 
here is Valentine Eyre, the cynic and 
woman-hater, about to be married, and I 
did not even know that he had returned to 
England !’’ 

“Read to me about it,” said Romola, 
eagerly, and Churchill obeyed, reading as 
follows in his elear, steady tones— 

** “A marriage has been arranged, and will 
shortly be solemnised between Valentine, 
only son of Vivian Kyre, Esq., of 
Chavenage Court, Westshiré, avd Miss 
Zitella Czarvas, only child of the late 
vo of Sobieska and Szarvus. The young 
ady——’’ 

But here Churchill was interrupted by a 
sudden ery of some person, deadly hoarse 
and gurgling. 

The paper fell from his hand, and Romola, 
with a wail of terror, slipped from his knee, 
and ran forward. 

‘*Nounie! Nonnie! ’’ she wept piteously, 
for that cry of agony had been wrung from 
Mrs, Alinghams heart, who, ere it died 
away, had fallen senseless to the ground. 


(To be continued next week.) 


(This story commenced in No. 1979. Back 
Nos. can be obtained through any newsagent.) 
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SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


The mother of Ivy Carew has met her death under 
very suspicious circumstances many years before the 
story begins, and Ivy, who is living with her guardian, 
Sir John Fortescue, at Starhim, is dimly conscious 
that a mystery surrounds her life. Meadow View, 
in which Ivy wes born, has recently been jet to 
George White, and his sister, who take more than 
ordinary interest in their neighbours. ‘The Rev. 
Mr. Ainslie recognises in the sister of Mr, White 
the woman who visited him, woder peculiar con- 
ditions, many years before, just prior to Ivy's 
mother’s death, Sir John Fortescue and the mil- 
lionaire are fast friends, and it is evident that 
the Baronet does not see to what a pass matters are 
drifting. Meanwhile Paul Beresford has declared 
his love for Ivy and Lady Fortescue is anxious to see 
them married, The news of their engagement comes 
as @ surprise to Mr. White and his sister, but they 
do pew We nee show their uneasiness. John is 
prev son delay the marriage for six months 
and to up e a trip to Austrilia, and his wife 
acecompanys him—lIvy is left in charge of Mrs. 
Austin, while Paul Berestord is sent by the Security" 
Go. to take the place of a sick colleague in Edin- 
burgh. Ivy's letters, at first warm and loving, after 
a time grow quite few aud formal. On returning to 
London he finds the White's have departed with yy 
and left no trace behind. ps 


CHAPTER VII. 


NWHILE the good ship Arethusa 
pushed its voyage prosperously 
_across the ocean just as blithely 
as though the presence of two 
of the saloon passengers had not 
been desired very earnestly at home. 

Sir John and. Lady Fortescue thoroughly 
enjoyed the trip. Baronet was not too 
old to take a keen interest in new sights, 
while his wife, bei twenty years his 
junior, entered into all the little diversions 
got up to amuse the hours of the long voyage 
with the utmost, deligat. 

Perhaps no heypier circumstances under 
which to travct could have been imagined 
than that of chis genial pair. 





They were not going to seek their for 
tunes, consequently they had no fears of 
what might meet them at their destination. 
They. had had no very painful partisgs 
since Ivy Carew, who was dearest to koth 
after each other, would be well cared for in 
their absence ; besides, as the young lady 
was shortly to leave them altogether f Ya 
husband's roof, five months’ separation 
from her was only a foretaste of what they 
must expect in the future 

Both Sir John and his wife decided they 
had made a great mistake in not travelling 
before. Truth to say, the Baronct’s objec- 
tion to foreign cooking and rooted ignorance 
of any Janguage but his own had always 
prevented them from eve: the 
Channel, 

With a lady’s maid and valet to look after 
their creature comforts, with the certainty 
that when they reached Sydney their banker 
wuld have made such arrangements wit! 
his agents there that they could draw 
cheques as easily as though they were at 
home, Sir John and Lady Vortescue may be 
forgiven, perhaps, if they declared a voyage 
to the Antipodes to be a “* there nothing,"’ 
and wondered how people could possibly 
look on it as a trying or hazardons ex- 
pedition. 

They made plenty of friends on the way 
out. Before this we have said neither of 
the kindly pair mace unpleasant inquiries 
about the ancestors of their acquaintances, 
so that those‘they met were qualified by 
speech and manner to rank as of gentle 
blood. 

Lady Fortescue and her husband never 
troubled themselves to examine into the 
precise quality of the blood itsel’y. They 
had a rare knack of making the best of 
people, and, perhaps, in all their lives bad 
never found this plan fail. 

Certainly they had got well on to middle 
age without making an enemy, unless we 
except the man who had destroyed their 
sister's peace, and made them tremble for 
her child’s ; but then, though Sir John and 
his wife had hated Ivy's stepfather with all 
the force their generous hearts were capable 
of, they had never seen him, or he them, so 
that even this foe could hardly be said to 
have been of their making. : 

It was not wonderful, perhaps, that the 
object of such people as Ivy’s relations in 
going to Australia at their time of life 
should create considerable curiosity. 

No one put the question ‘‘Why?” in 
point-blank form, but so many hinted at it 
that Sir John, who hated mystery, openly 
announced he was going to Sydney to look? 
after the Delonda gold mines. 7 

As a rule, after this statement, folks were 
satisfied; but there was one gentleman 
among the passengers who paid no atten- 
tion to Sir John’s brilliant account of the 
speculation in question, and who, indeed 
iostly strolled out of hearing when the 
Hiaronet was descanting on the advantage 
% be gained by investments in his pet 
svheme. 

Mr. Giles Brandon was a man of forty 
turned, a cool, shrewd, practical fellow. 
reported to have made a fortune in sheep- 
farming, and now to be making another in 
wool. English by birth, and with a univer- 
sity training, whose polish nearly twenty 
years at the Antipodes had failed to rub off. 

He had just been ‘‘home”’ on a six 
months’ trip to leave his girls at an Eng- 
lish school, and he was returning to his 
“place” near Sydney a little graver and 
more serious than usual, for his wife had 
been dead some years, his eldest daughter 
was a bride, and those bright faces he 
had left behind him in England were the 
“— ones leff to make home happy for him. 

© struck up a great intimacy with the 
Fortescues, and until Sir Joha revealed his 
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business at Sydney had been continually in 
their company. After that he seemed to 
hold aloof. 

“Wave we offended you in any way, 
Mr. Brandon ?’’ asked Lady Fortescue, one 
evening, when she was sitting on deck 
watching for the Southern Cross, and Sir 
John had left her for a few minutes to smoke 
a cigar with a congenial spirit. ‘* You 
hardly come near us now.”’ 

** You have not offended me in the least,’’ 
was the prompt reply. 

‘* But your whole manner seems changed.” 

** | have been perplexed with doubts.’’ 

** About us?” 

‘Partly. Lady Fortescue, if you saw a 
person in great danger, and yet knew 
they would laugh your warning to scorn, 
what would you do?—risk offending them 
and speak your word of caution, or leave 
them in their blind confidence ? "’ 

Lady Fortescue looked troubled. 

**t don’t know,’’ 

‘*Am I right in thinking your husband a 
man of strong prejadices ?”’ 

‘“*T am afraid so, Mr. Brandon,’ and she 
looked at him with her soft true eyes full 
of a great anxiety. ‘I think I understand 
a little of what you mean. You want to 
warn my husband about the Delonda Gold 
Mines.”’ 

‘*And if I did?’’ 

‘Tt would be utterly useless. John prides 
himself on his business talents.’’ 

** May I talk to you a little about it ?’’ 

‘*T wish you would,”’ 

** You will not consider me intrusive ?’' 

“Qh no! and she put her hand in his. 
* To be frank with you, I have not quite liked 
the matter myself. Perhaps if you would 
explain things to me 1 could drop a word 
of caution to my husband, but I know he 
would not take it from a stranger,”” 

‘*Do you know how much Sir John has 
invested in the speculation ?”’ : 

‘*] do not know how much money he has 
actually paid, but if it were to fail we might 
lose ten thousand pounds,’’ 

“Ten thousand pounds !’’ 

‘* But Sir John has a large income, and we 
have no claims on us; the money comes 
from his savings. So far as we are con- 
eerned, we should not feel its loss, but I 
have dreaded lately——’’ 

“You can trust me,’’ put in Giles 
Brandon simply. *‘ A man I know in Sydney 
burnt his fingers pretty freely over these 
mines before the Company was started.”’ 

‘*T have feared, seeing Sir John’s name 
on the prospectus, it might lead others to 
invest who could not afford to lose.”’ 

“It is my belief, Lady Fortescne, when 
we get to Sydney, we shail find the bubble 
has burst, and the company smashed. It is 
started by a man I have no faith in.”’ 

‘*] thought it was started by Mr. White, 
the great millionaire ?”’ 

Brandon opened his eyes. 

“He male a lot of money-two years ago, 
but he has never been a millionaire; it 
amused me very much when I was .in 
London to see how thoroughly he was he- 
lieved in.”’ ' 

“ You don’t like him ?"’ 

** Have I said I do not ?”’ 

** You implied it.”’ 

‘“My liking matters little. I have no 
cause to disparage the fellow, [ never got 
a shilling through him,” 

Lady Fortescue grew troubled. 

‘“Do you think him a bad man?” 

** My dear lady, why ask such a question? 
I fancy he has done Sir John the kindness 
of showing him how to get rid of ten 
thousand pounds, but you say that is a 
trifle to a man in your husband's position,”’ 

“But we have left [vy with him, Mr. 
Brandon ; you must tell me the truth. Is 
my child jn any danger?’ 








In a very few words she explained how 
her niece had happened to be left in Mrs. 
Austin's chafge. Giles Brandon listened 
anxiously; there was much in the story 
puzzled him, ® great deal that he could 
not fathom, but, on the whole, he took 
very much the view William Campbell had 
pressed on Mr. Beresford. 


Miss Carew being an heiress, and George 
White having no interest whatever in 
injuring her, she was as safe under his 
roof as she would have been under her 
own uncle’s. 

‘You haven’t the slightest cause for 
alarm. If your niece were of age he might 
draw her into some dangerous speculations; 
if she were free to listen to him he might 
possibly propose to her, for I know he re- 
quires money to help on his speculations ; 
but as things are Miss Carew is in no 
danger. A minor's moncy cannot be specu- 
lated with by one who is in no way her 
guardian, and a betrothed young lady with 
her fiancée within hail, there’s no danger 
of yielding to the persuasions of a suitor 
old enough to be her father. It is possible 
if he were very down in his luck some.years 
hence he might elaima little help from your 
niece on the score of her present intimacy 
with him; but, after all, that is the merest 
contingeney.”’ 

** You have made me quite easy, bat when 
you first spoke about Mr, White I perfectly 
trembled for Ivy.” 

‘*It seems strange—pardon me—to have 
left her in-a stranger's care.’’ 

** They were not strangers ; we had grown 
very intimate, 4nd Mrs. Austin took a great 
interest in Ivy, because long ago she had 
known her mother.”’ 

‘* But who is Mrs. Austin? ”’ 

“*Mr. Brandon, you ¢an’t have been listen- 
ing tome. Mrs. Austin is the millionaire’s 
sister. Did you never meet her'in Aus- 
tralia ?’' 

‘7 never visited White,’’ said Giles, 
shortly. ‘‘Is this Mrs. Austin a widow ?’’ 

“Yes. 1 faney her husband was enor- 
mously rich, and that as soon as his property 
came to her she devoted a large slice of it 
to helping her brother. They are a most 
devoted couple, it is rare to see brother 
and sister so warmly attached.’’ 

‘*Very rare. Then Miss Carew is Mrs. 
Austin's guest? ”’ 

** Yes.”’ 

Giles Brandon looked as if he did not 
like the answer which was stranger ; since, 
as he professed ignorance of Mrs. Austin, 
he could hardly know anything to her dis- 
credit. Still the fact remains, though he 
had no acquaintance with the widow, and 
had heard of Ivy Carew that evening for the 
first time, he certainly seemed troubled to 
think that the two were guest and hostess. 

“] wish you would come and stay with 
me, Lady Fortescue,” he said, abruptly. 
**T have a house in one of the best parts of 
Sydney ; and though I have no lady living 
with me to do the honours of it, my daughter, 
Mrs. Mortimer lives two streets off, and if 
TI wire to her from-Melbourne I know she 
will have everything in readiness for your 
reception. I know Sir John has been think- 
ing of an hotel, but I hope you will induce 
him to change his mind, Let me show you 
Australian hospitality ! '’ 

Lady Fortescue thanked him,, She was 
a very simple woman, but she could not help 
seeing their was an earnestness in his man- 
ner not consistent wifh -a mere ordinary 
invitation. 

‘*Ttis most kind of you to wish it, but———”’ 
here she hesitated—‘ haven't you some 
reason for it? Are you afraid people will be 
very bitter against Sir John on account of 
his connection with the Delonda Mines.” 

_ “T am not afraid of that, but you are 
right in thinking I had a motiwe even 
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beyond the pleasure of your society. IL» 
cannot tell you what it is, Lady Fortescue. 
Can you trust me sufficiently to urge your 
husband. to become my guest without 
hearing more ?.’’ 

‘“T think so. I seem to feel your reason 
is an urgent one.”’ ; 

** Indeed it is.”’ 

** And that you mean only kindness to me 
by keeping it secret.”’ 

It is merely a perhaps needless fear of 
mine. Your coming to my house will free 
you from the danger, even if it exists ; and 
should it be a mere myth of my imagination, 
the consequences of my precaution will 
only have given me two very valued guests, 
and made you exéhange an hotel for 
hospitality, if not equal to what you might 
meet with in England, at least hearty and 
sincere,” 

**T shall do my utmost to persuade Sir 
John to come to you, but we should have to 
leate you soon.” 

**And why? Not before your business at 
the Antipodes is accomplished, I hope ?’’ 

** Tdo not think you have heard the whole 
of our business!’’ said Lady Fortescue, 
who was a woman to give entire trust or 
none atali, ‘‘ My husband’s great object in 
eoming to Sydney is to trace out some 
cousins; but for this I believe he would 
have left the Delonda gold mines to take 
care of themselves.’’ 

Mr. Brandon looked as though a ray of 
light had broken upon him. 

**T am delighted to hearit. I feared to 
undertake a voyage to the Antipodes on 
their account, his interest in the gold mines 
must be very powerfal,’’ 

‘There is something rather sad in the 
other part of our business,’’ said Lady 
Fortescue, quietly; “and so I do not 
wonder that my husband has not cared to 
speak of it. We are, as I have told you, 
rich. My husband's estate is strictly en- 
tailed, and in all the breadth of England he 
has none to elaim kin with him. You will 
think us very simple, but it is only quite 
lately we have troubied to think who was 
to come after us. Ivy Carew has been our 
adopted child so many years I was foolish 
enough to think she would be my hasband’s 
heiress ; but she has not a drop.of his blood 
in her veins, and so-———”’ 

Brandon understood the sadness of the 
childless wife. He felt warmly interested, 
and more anxious than ever to have the 
Fortescues for his guest. 

He had had some experience, but never in 
his life had he met a couple so genuinely 
trustful, and open to deception. 

Tt seemed to him Sir John was the very 
man to put an advertisement in the paper, 
headed ‘‘ Wanted, an heir,’’ and to believe 
implicitly in the claims of all who answered 
the advertisement, so that he would 
probably require a small ship all to himself 
on his return voyage to accommodate not 
only. all the pretendants to ‘‘ kinship,”’ but 
all the aspirants, whose connection was 
close enough for them to claim kindness at 
his hands. 

‘“‘T suppose you have seen the young 
man?” saggested Giles. 

‘Ob, no! and he is not young, Mr. 
Brandon. He said, himself he was nearly 
seventy.’ 

Giles Brandon started. ... a 

“Then he wust be much older than Sir 
John? but how did you hear of his vener- 
able heir? Did he write to you? Are you 
certain of identity ?’’ ' 

Lady Forteseue shook her head des- 
pairingly. 

‘*How ean we be certain when we have 
never seen him. I will tell you all about it, 
Mr. Brandon, and then perhaps you will 
understand.” 

‘It was in November, and we had not 
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thought much about it. John told me 
when Ivy was married he had better try 
and trace ont his next-of-kin, but J did 
not much eare, for it seemed to me looking 
for his suecessor made my husband’s death 
seem nearer,, when one morning there 
was a letterifrom Alexander Fortescue, 
saying he sv next in succession, but as 
he was nearly seventy he never expected 
to come into the property. Still he wanted 
to know what provision we would make for 
his son John, who was my husband's un- 
doubted heir.”’ 

** And what relation would the said John 
bear to your husband ?"* 

“John’s great uncle emigrated over 
seventy years ago. Then the old Alexander 
‘who wrote is his eldest son, and the John, 
for whom we are expected to provide, his 
g nm. I never was good at tracing 
relationships, but I imagine John would be 
my husband's second cousin.”’ 

“T hope you will be very careful, Lady 
Fortescue, and urge Sir John to employ the 
strictest inquiries.”’ 

“But why ?”’ 

‘*My good lady, there are hundreds of 
needy men in Sydney—and J fancy in most 
other parts of the world—who would use a 
on deal of skill—aye, and give a great 

eal of time and trouble, if they could suc- 
ceed in getting themselves recognised as 
next heir to the Fortescue estates.” 

** How dreadful!” ; 

**Don't be alarmed ; you only want a little 
caution. y son-in-law, Mortimer, is a 
very clever lawyer. I'll give him a hint 
not to let Sir John be imposed upon.”’ 

Lady Fortescue smiled. 

“IT never thought of it before; but, of 
course, there’s a horrid risk: Anyone might 
pretend to be descended from Alexander 
Fortescue, ‘and we should be none the 








Branglon tried to cheer her. 

**] don’t think it is as bad as that. 
You've only got to exercise a proper amount 
of caution. I fancy, Lady Fortescue, it will 
be a great relicf to you when you find your- 
self home again. How long do you propose 
to stay in Sydney?” 

“Not long. Ivy is to be married in June 
or July, and I have to doa great deal of 
sopping for her. 1 quite hope to be in 
Eng by the end of April.’ 

** We are due in Sydney about the twen- 
tieth of January. To carry out your wishes 
you ought to leave in the middle of March. 
Two months will not give you long to find 
Sir John’s cousin, and see the beauties of 
Australia,” 

Lady Forteseue laughed. 

“I think the beauties of Australia will 
have to wait. And I don’t imagine Alex- 
ander Fortescue will be difficult to find ; 
you know we have his address.”’ 

** Indeed |” a 

“Of course ; it was in his letter.’’ 

“To be sure. Might 1 ask for it ? I know 
Sydney so well that I think Iam familiar 
with all the chief streets.” 

‘* It is Horton Ranch.’’ 

“* Horton Ranch ?” 

“*Yes,”’ repeated Lady Fortescue, a little 
surprised at his amazement. ‘“ It perplexed 
us very much what Ranch stood for, but 
Mr. White told us it was Australian for 
terrace, I should have thought you would 
— kaown the idiom.” 

e did not apologize for his rance. 

“TI know Horton Ranch well; but it 
not the address of a place, Horton Ranch, 
Lady Forteseue, is a very second-rate 


lawyer. His name was pr ne i) pony 

letter so that the reply s sent to 

his office if your relations were away.” 
‘Bat there was a number!” persisted 


Lady Forteseue. ‘No. 47, Horton Ranch, 
I think it was.’, 





** Sir John’s correspondent was doubtless 
pressed for space, and put two lines of the 
address into one. It should have read— 

** (No. 47), 
‘* Mr, Horton Ranch, 
**Sydney.”’ 

** And why ?’’ 

‘‘In a business like Mr. Ranch’s it is a 
very usual thing to have as many as a 
hundred clients who,. having no fixed 
address, receive the whole of their corte- 
spondence through an agent. Mr. Ranch 
has a row of pigeon holes, duly labelled 
with numbers, and these are let out at so 
much amonth. No, 47 is evidently the pro- 
perty of thé Fortescues ; their correspon- 
dence is placed there on its arrival, and 
they, possessing a key to the small glass 
door in front of the compartment, can at 
orice possess themselves of the contents.” 

‘How strange!’ 

**It makes the search a little more dif- 
ficult. In Sir John’s place, I should simply 
write to No. 47 on arriving in Sydney, 
declaring myself anxious to wake the ac- 
quaintance of my correspondent.”’ 

Women have a great deal of influence 
over the men they love, and | ady Fortescue 
easily induced Sir John to accept Mr. Bran- 
don’s hospitality. 

An interesting domestic event, which 
made Mr. Brandon a grandfather at the 
early age of forty-four, prevented Mrs. 
Mortimer from personally welcoming the 
English guests; but all preparations for 
their comfort had been made, and when the 
husband and wife saw the handsome rooms 
allotted to them, furnished with every 
essential to comfort, and opening on to the 
broad verandah which ran round three 
sides of the house, they both declared that, 
in spite of the novel sensation of feeling 
far too hot in January, they were quite at 
home. 

Inquiries soon showed that Mr. White's 
agent had gone a few hundred miles up 
country on business connected with the 
Delonda mines. Sir John had a Vague idea 
he ought to follow him, but his wife and Mr. 
Brandon both persuaded him to give it up, 
and wait tranquilly until such time as it 
‘was possible to see the millionaire’s repre- 
sentative in Sydney. 

“ The fact is,’’ Mr. Brandon warned Lady 
Fortescue, ‘‘ the whole thing is on the point 
of bursting. The agent is most likely in 
hiding. If Sir John interferes now he may 
be persuaded to throw good money after 
bad, and to make himself more a loser by 
this’ speculation. .He had far better stay 
here, and lect things take their course.” 

‘**But, Mr. hite!’’ suggested Lady 
Fortescue, who was a little anxious that 
her husband’s reputation for cleverness 
should not suffer ; ‘‘ won't he think it very 
strange Sir John showd not take steps ?’’ 

‘**I assure you, George White, in your 
husband’s place, would do just the same,” 
was the oracular reply. 

They spent a week very pleasantly in the 
eolonist’s caseful home. Then Sir John 
began to grow anxious that no answer had 
arrived from ‘‘ No. 47,’’ and at Mr, Bran- 
don’s suggestion went to make personal 
inquiries at the office. 

The Baronet’s. card procured him the 
honour of an interview with Horton Ranch, 
to whom he took an unmitigated dislike. 
There are few persons more distasteful toa 
man particular about his associatesthan what 
is termed in England a ‘* shady lawyer ’’—to 
those men who contrive just not to be 
struck off the rolls, but to go as near that 
calamity as possible,and yet to eseape it. 
There exists a prejudice not altogether un- 
founded, since, though their clients are 
mostly of the rest classes, they therm- 
selves grow rich with amazing rapidity. 

Horton Ranch was a fair example of this. 


, 





No one in Sydney had a good opinion of him, 
and he was known to have had two or three 
very narrow escapes from appearing in a 
law court in quite another from bis official 
capacity ; yet every one admitted be was 
clever, and despite the shabby Jittle office, 
and his shabbier attire, most people be- 
lieved he was getting rich. He was a little 
man, with a head like a bull dog, and eyes 
that could see, metaphorically, through a 
stone wall. He took in Sir John’s measure 
with one glance, and then wished the stal- 
wart colonist had not been at his elbow. 

Alone in the hands of Horton Ranch, Sir 
John would have been as docile as a piece of 
wax under the power of the modeller. He 
listened in respectful silence, turned up a 
big book of reference, and discovered that 
in the month of September—-when the letter 
which determined Sir John’s voyage was 
dated——-No. 47 was let to an old man of the 
name of Foster. 

‘That's no use,”’ said the Baronet, de- 
jectedly. ‘‘I said Fortescue.” 

‘Pardon me.’” returned Mr. Ranch, 
blandly. * Itis of the greatest use. People 
out here are not above disguising their name 
when they’re unfortunate. 1 know this 
Foster well. He has been through expe- 
riences and extremities to whose heel he 
could never have dragged the name of 
Fortescue.”’ 

‘*Ts he alive now?’’ 

‘* He was two weeks ago. He hasn't been 
up since we had that letter of yours. He 
lives twelve miles ont, and it’s a stiff walk 
for a man of seventy. If its old Sandy 
Foster you want 1 can find him for you to- 
morrow. 

“Old Sandy Foster.'’ It was nota re- 
spectful way of speaking of the heir of the 
Fortescues, the future master of St. Arran’s. 
Sir John winced and felt sensible of two 
emotions—thankfulness his wife did not hear 
the epithet, and a devoat hope that John 
might be more promising than his father. 
A consultation fee, and Mr. Ranch was 
quite willing to tell them all he knew of the 
Foster family. 

They came there years and years before 
—in fact, when he was a mere boy. Old 
Sandy Foster was then perhaps twenty, and 
very clever a san accountant. He had some 
children then, and more since. Mr. Ranch 
believed there were nine in all; they were 
grown up and scattered, now, except the 
eldest son, who lived near his father. Sandy 
was given to drink ; and had long since lost 
all chance of employment. John kepta store, 
and helped the old man; but he had too large 
a family to make it pay. 

Sir John groaned. It was not an inviting 
picture to receive of his relations. 

“You have no proof,’’ said Mr. Brandon, 
encouragingly. ‘* This man may no more be 
Alexander Fortescue than I am.”’ 

**] shouldn’t wonder if he was though,’ 
commented Mr. Ranch, ‘I always knew Old 
Sandy was of decent stook, and he’s boasted 
all his days that his father came from some 
grand place in England, and there was a 
title in the family. He used to say a taste 
for wine was the only aristocratic taste the 
poor old fellow had inherited.’’ 

Pleasant news, very. Sir John looked at 
Brandon in mute despair. Giles rushed to 
the rescue, 

‘¢ What proofs did Mr. Foster give of his 
alleged aristocratic descent ? ”’ 

‘* Well, I don’t know that you could call 
them proofs,’’ said Horton Ranch, medita- 
tively. ‘*He’s got two miniatures painted 
on ivory that he sets a heap by, and wouldn’t 
sell for their weight in gold, and one’s a 
lady in court dress, with powdered hair ; 
and the other some old swell with a grand 
uniform. He calls them his ancestors, Then 
there’s a ring with a crest on it, he says is 
a heirloow, and lots of papers. I've heard 
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him say myself that he wouldn’t take a 
hundred pounds for his shabby old pocket- 
book, because ‘the things in it would make 
his fortune. I can't say,’’ pursued Mr. 
Ranch, passing his fingers through his 
scanty hair, ‘‘that I paid much attention 
to the old boy’s ramblings. I used to think 
they were just a drunkard’s babblings, but 
I mast say it begins to look as if Old Sandy 
had had something to boast of after all.’’ 

Sir John insisted on walking home. 

Mr. brandon fancied he was, for the first 
time in his Ife, reluctant to meet his wife, 
and chose his own feet instead of the 
horses’, 80 as to prolong the journey to the 
utmost. 

** What is to be done ?’” he asked, leaning 
as heavily on Brandon’s common sense as 
he was leaning in actual faet wpon his arm. 

‘*My dear Sir John, the case is not in the 
least degree proved ; you may be the victim 
of an attempted fraud. Don’t worry your- 
self yet.”’ 

The Baronet sighed, 

‘** You’ye never seen my home, Brandon. 
It's the gem of the county, and been in our 
family since the Crusades. Just think of it 
belonging to a drunkard, to a man who’s 
fallen so low that he’s known as poor Oid 
Sandy!” yt 

** Well, you know,"’ said Brandon, who 
saw that more than mere scouting of Sandy’s 
claims was necessary to cheer Sir John, 
‘‘vou're a good ten years younger than 
this fellow; you will probably outlive 
him *’ 

‘** Then there’s his son.’’ 

‘The son is hard on fifty, and men age 
soon when they've had a drunken father and 
a hard life. We must hope, Sir John, if 
these Fosters prove to be really Fortescues, 
that you will live to a ripe old age, so that 
the succession comes to Mr. Alexander's 
grandson. You might take the lad right 
away from his surroundings, and bring him 
uj’ to something better. Any way, don't 
worry before you need, Sandy’s got a hard 
piece of work, to my mind, before he 
proves himself to be the son of that 
Alexander Fortescue who came out twenty 
years ago.” 

Sir John was just a little alarmed. 

‘Bat my wife!’ he said, gloomily; 
* how on earth am I to tell her?” 

** Don’t tell her.’ 

**T couldn’t keep such a secret from her. 
Lacy and I are an old-fashioned couple, 
sir, and we confide in each other.’’ 

“Vell me then. I don’t think it will 
affeet her as it has dove you.”’ 

This seemed to Sir John a downright 
slight to his wife’s feelings. 

‘*T assure you, Brandon, my wife will 
gsvieve bitterly over it. She loves St. 
Arran’s as well as I do.”’ 

Brandon smiled a little wistfully. He 
was thinking of his own wife, who had 
joved him much as Lady Fortescue now 
loved Sir John. 

‘“*T faney,’’ he said, simply, “‘ when you 
ure called to your last home, Sir John, your 
wife’s sorrow will be sach that it will 
trouble her little who stands in your place 
aus mistress of St. Arran’s.”’ 

‘* There is something in that.” 

** Meanwhile, don’t rush to the dark side, 
Take my advice—don't let Horton Ranch 
find Mr. Foster for you.’’ 

“Why not?” 

“T don’t like him. My _ son-in-law, 
Mortimer, knows a little of pretty nearly 
everyone. I['!l tell him to set one of his 
clerks on the track.’’ 

It proved a very easy one, for, calling 
on Mr. Mortimer that very day they dis- 
covered that the humblest person in the 
office, a boy with freckles and a fiery 
‘shock of red hair, was able to‘give them al] 
needful information concerning the Fosters, 





since he was old Sandy’s grandson, and 


John the storekeeper’s son and heir. 

He was a sharp youth of fifteen, and 
declined to give his grandsire’s address 
unti) assured by Mr. Mortimer himself that 
no wrong could come to that worthy relative 
by the disclosure. 

**? shoaldn’t like to hurt the old ‘un,’ 
replied the young gentleman, with more 
affection than respect; ‘‘he’s a mighty 
nuisance, with his bragging and tales of 
what he'd have if he’d got his rights ; but 
still, he never did us any harm, and nother 
says he rocks the cradle better than any 
hired girl. There’s always a cradle in our 
house.”’ 

Sir John rather liked the speech ; but the 
lad was terribly uncouth, and his erluca- 
tion evidently superficial. 

His duties being simply to sweep the 
office, run errands, and answer the door, 
no very great learning had ever been re- 
quired of him. And then his hair and his 
freckles—surely the. equal of either had 
never heen seen in all the annals of the 
St. Arran's family! 

Mr. Brandon had most carefully refrained 
from addressing Sir John by name,-and had 
enjoined his son-in-law to do the same, so 
that young Foster had not the slightest 
idea who the elderly gentleman, who re- 
garded him so intently, could be; but he 
hardly relished the scrutiny, and was mani- 
festly anxious to return to the outer office 
and his high stool. 

** You can go now, Alick,’’ said Mr. Mor- 
timer, pleasantly. ‘We have finished 
with you.’’ 

‘‘Is his name Alexander ?'’ asked poor 
Sir John, who was just in the mood to take 
the slightest incidents as strong confirma- 
tion of his fears. ‘ 

* Alexander F. Foster,’ said the youth, 
with the air of one repeating a lesson. 
‘There are ten of us, and we've all got 
that F. tucked in afore the Foster—boys 
and girls alike. It’s just a fancy of the 
old ’un’s; and mother, she don’t mind so 
long as he drops it down to F., and doesn’t 
call us by it.” 

‘* What does the F stand for?’ asked Sir 
John, anxiously. 

‘*] most forget,’’ returned the youth. 
“* Tt’s something much too fine for everyday 
use. I read in the paper the other day that 
a grand gentleman had come to stay with 
Mr. Brandon. I don't recall his name 
exactly, but it was the same as our F stands 
for, ]} know, because I told mother, and she 
shook her head and said it was just a fancy 
of the old ‘nn’s, and not a sensible christened 
name at all.’’ 

Mr. Mortimer looked at Sir John pityingly 
when his hopeful office-boy had retired. 
Entirely in his father-in-law's confidence, 
he knew the fears that must be troubling 
the Baronet. 

‘“You mustn’t despair yet,” he said, kindly. 
**1 know Sandy Foster, or the ‘ old ’un,’ as 
his grandson respectfully terms him; and 
though he has undoubtedly once oceupied a 
far better position than his family fill now 
I can’t believe he is the representative of 
an old English family.”’ 

Sir John groaned. 

‘“‘Handsome is as handsome does,’’ hé 
quoted, sadly ; ‘‘ but, oh! I never thonght 
there’d be a Fortescue with such hair and 
freckles! He’ll be the nineteenth baronet, 
and-—-my stable-boy is more like a gentle- 
man!’ 

(To be continued next week.) 





(This story commenced in No. 1974, Back 
Nos. can be obtained through any Newsagent.) 





Ir is said that grey horses live longer 
than those of any other colour, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
LORD CARRUTHERS’ LAST LOVE, 


FeORD CARRUTHE started that 

| afternoon  f Warminster 
Towers, having telegraphed for 
a carriage to meet him at the 
station. 

The following morning his first act was 
to go and see his old governess, Miss 
Wheeler, and to her he confided the whole 
story of poor Marie Paraviso, whom she 
willingly undertook to receive, and to 
sve out his lordsbip's charitable plans 
or, ‘ 
Then he ordered his horse, and rode to 
the Rectory of Winsthorpe, and saw with 
a sense of chill that the honse was deserted. 
Nevertheless, he knocked at the door, 
which was answered by one of the old 
servants, who gave him the details of Mr. 
Thorndyke's death, with honest tears in 
her eyes, and told him that Mrs, and 
Miss Thorndyke were now staying at 
Marsden Hall, so he mounted § and 
rode on, : 

Sir Richard was walking up and down 
his garden in the sunshine, with an 
unusual look of sadness his fine face. 
He took his watch from pocket as his 
lordship drew rein beside him. 

WwW timed, Carrathers!"’ he said, 
heartily. ‘Luncheon will be ready in five 
minutes, and you must join us. will 
he very pleased to see you, and we have 
friends with as who will give you a welcome 
too. The Thorndykes are here, We have 







lost the poor old Rector ; not so old either, 


but he’s gone, and we shall never see his 
like in Winsthorpe again. 

Adela was sitting alone in the drawing- 
room when Sir Richard ushered him in. 
The sparkle had died out, of her eyes, but 
there was a greater — and intensity 
in their beauty. was altered, 
etherialized, changed, but she was equally 
lovely. ; 

Lunché6n was announced almost imme- 
diately and Lord Carruthers looked at Adela 
several times during the meal, with a 
strange uncertainty as to his feelings 
towards her. There was a deep and earn- 
est pity for her in his great heart, bat the 
old eestatic thrill at being in her presente 
was wanting. He was very glad to see her 
—very; but there was no wild demon- 
stration in his feéling towards her. He 
was more than sorry for her trouble. Her 
evident mental anguish touched him. He 
longed to comfort and help her, and he 
kept himself bravely upte the determination 
of once more oficring her the shelter of 
his home. 

When luncheon was over he found himself 
alone with her ; it was Lilian’s doing. 

** Adela,’’ said Lord Carruthers, coming 
straight to the point. ‘I have only lately 
heard of your sorrow, or I should haye 
written to assure you of my deepest 





The interest in the Stirring Romance 


Unseen Fires grows apace. ¢, 


and the development of the ‘story 


has now reached a tantalising point 
that makes the next instalment 
eagerly awaited 
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. ¥ wad’ tuiong your good father’s 
sdinteote,” 


“lam sure of it,”’ she answered, with 

lips.: ‘*I felt certain you did 

not know ; were always so kind and 
thoughtful | ’’ 

**{ wish you would let me be kind to you, 
dear girl,’ he answered, tenderly ; but he 
was quiet and calm, and he wondered at 
himself. 

She looked up at him inquiringly. To 
her the question.of love had been sctticd 
between them, and she did not catcli his 
meaning. . 

“ Adela,’ he continaed. ‘You are 
looking sad ; let me comfort. you, wy dear. 
Can you not now make up your mind to 
share my home? I conelude you will have 
to leave youroldone,.. Lhave become older, 
and more staid. in these days. I do not 
expect anything very startling in the shape 
of happiness to come my way. When once 
the first bright dream fades, we have to be 
content with some more prosaic ; but, 
Adela, I think we ht. be very happy 
together. if you, will try, and I need not 
say | want to take eare of your mother 
too.” 

“This is very kind of you Lord Carru- 
thers! "’ she answered, with a faint smile 
for she had found himout. ‘ Youno longer 
love me, and you are willing te make me 
your wife, simply to take care of me for 
the sake of the old love which is now 


dead. 

** Adela, my dear, you pain me,"’ he said, 
with a gathering; certainty that sie was 
right. “Indeed I wish you to be my wife.’’ 

“Yes! It-was for your own sake once; 
now it is for mine, and mine alone. My 
kind generous friend, had it been ever so 
much for yours, my answer must have been 
the same. I love another ; and Lord Carru- 
thers, if you told, me the truth, so do you! 
Naught but.that could haye changed you so 
completely."’ 

‘Am I changed, Adela ?’’ hé asked, with 
® strange mistrust of himself. ‘‘ If I am, 
Ido not know it; Ihave not realized the 


**No? then you soon will ! My friend, may 
you be yery, very happy! ”’ 

‘Have you quite decided against me?” 
he asked gravely. 

‘** Quite,’ tears starting to her eyes. 

Then he went away, and left her alone, 
but not before they had clasped hands as 
veal friends onee more. 

So he rode back to his home, and some- 
how it had never looked so eolf and dul! 
te him, the swimmer sunshine scemed a 
mockery, he felt so very much alone. 

He some days at the Towers, 
bersrogians 8 business connected with the 
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some fishing.’’ And before he left they 
had made all arrangements to leave town 
that day week. 

Lynestone was bathed in a flood of golden 
sunshine as Lord Carruthers tirst saw it, 
and the breeze and sun combined in making 
the lake one blaze of bright scintillating 
wavelets, like diamonds, 

The Countess was standing upon the 
nussive steps, under the colossal portico, 
waiting to receive them. 

**You see 1 cannot be conventional,” 
she said giving a hand to each of her 
guests. ‘* Welcome! right welcome to 
Lynestone !”’ 

“We have left conventionality in Lou- 
don, Rose, and have come to enjoy our- 
selvesin the country,’’ laughed the Duchess. 
** T begin to feel quite young already, with- 
out my grave husband and my children. 
It isto be hoped the freedom of Lynestone 
won't make mo too skittish. Do you ride ?” 
suddeniy turning to Lady Lynestone. 

**7 used to do so, before—before—-—"’ 

**T understand.”’ 

**T have not since then.’ 

‘“‘Then you must commence again to- 
morrow, with me. | have brought down 
my habit with me, and shall not I enjoy 
ascamper onee more! It will be like old 
ti ad 


** But dear Bachess, if the Duke beard of 
it, woukl he not be vexed ?”’ 

“Of coume he would, but he would get 
overit. Tean look so wonderfully pathetic, 
if he is angry. He soom melts; but he 
won't hear of it unless I tell him myself, 
which is more than likely to haypen in a 
soft moment, if he is unusually niece | ”’ 

So the rides began the very next day. 

But it was only a ruseof the Duchess's 
to throw her friends together, and as often 
as not she declined at the last moment to 
aecompany them. 

She put herself to actual inconvenience 
to remain for a Jong visit at Lynestone, 
feeling that when she left Lord Carruthers 
must do so too, and he showed no inclina- 
p tion to say farewell ; but it came at last. 

The Duke wrote that he could spare her 
no longer, and the walks and the rides, the 
fairy tales, and the summer evenings spent 
in the beautiful old garden must be brought 
to a close. bia 

It-was the last day they were to spend 
there, and their visit had lasted a month—a 
bright and happy month. 

It had passed like a pleasant dream to 

Lord Carruthers. Each day he grew more 
conscious of the beauty and charmsof Lady 
Lynestone. 
She and the Duchess were strolling slong 
arn-im-arm,-and he was walking beside 
them, with a cigar in’ his hand, but he had 
forgotten to light. it, 

“tt grows chilly,’ said the Puchess, 
with a tended shiver. “f shall fetch a 
wrap.” 

* Let. me get you oue,”’ said her hostess, 
but her Grace would not hear of it, and an 
entreating Jook from Lord Carruthers set- 
thed the question. 

* tt is his last ehanee for the present,"’ 
soliloquized the Duchess, as she terned, 
before wt an mansion, to look after 
them. ‘And has not the sense I give 
him eredit for, if he loses the opportunity. 

** Lacty Lynestone, I was afraid you were 
going to run away,’’ said Lord Carruthers ; 

‘this is our last evening together you 
know, and I do not want to lose you for 
ever sach a little time.” 

She gave him no answer, bat she looked 
up at hime with a smile. 

“* Shall you be sorry when I leave you ?’’ 
he asked, drawing very near to her. . 

“*Very,"" she answered, in a low voice ; 
“the ol@ place will seem sad and lonely 





‘when you and the Duchess are gone."’ 
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** Rosomand,”’ he said, taking possession 
of her hand; “‘ my home Is utterly desolate. 
What is a home with no beloved companion 
to share it? Why should we live apart? 
LJove you earnestly and truly, as I never 
expected to love again !’’ 

‘* Acain ?'’ she repeated, in surprise. 

** Yes, it is only right you should know 
the truth, I loved onee, very, very dearly, 
but my love was not reciprocated, and is 
now a thing of the past.”’ 

‘Was it Adelu ?’’ she asked shyly. 

“*'Yes, it was Adela.”’ 

“Are you sure she does not eare for 
you?” 

** Quite,”’ 

She breathed more freely. This man had 
become\so much to her, that she felt how 
hard it would be to give him up even to 
us she did for Adela 


one she eared for 
Thorndyke. 

* 1 am glad,’’ she said, simply. 

His arm crept about her, the darkness 
was deepening, and the srars were twink- 
ling overhead. 

‘Rosamond, may, 1 come back?’ he 
asked tenderly. ‘I never knew what a 
lonely thing life was till I felt the miss 
of you when we parted in town. My 
darling, if not my first, you are my last 
dear, dear jove, and 1 must transplant you 
to my home !"’ . 

‘* Do you want me to leave Lynestone ?"’ 
she asked, wistfully. 

‘* No. it would not be fair to expect. that ! 
Could we not spend half our time bere, and 
half at Warminster Towers ? ’’ 

She nestled a little closer to his side. 

‘* Rose, yon do love me, do you not?” he 
asked, earnestly, stooping to gaze upon her 
fair face in the dusk. 

‘With all my heart,’’ she answered, in a 
low, soft whisper. ‘‘ Oh, Reginald ! I know 
now that you are my first and last love. 1 
was very fond of dear Lord Lynestone—he 
Was so good to me; but IT loved bim as the 
father I had never known, and mourned 
him traly--but oh ! my dear it was not love, 
{ did not know it then, but I kuow it now.’’ 

‘Thank Heaven!’’ he murmured, and 
gathered her closely._to his breast. 

‘Do you know what has kept me sflent all 
this month, Rose? It was no doubt of my 
feelings for you, but a dread lest you still 
loved your dedd lord, and that 1 should 
have the shadow, and not the reality, of 
your affection.”’ 

‘*You need have no fear, love,”’ she 
whispered. “Tam all your own, and Iam 
se, so happy.’” 

‘«My love, my dear, dear love”’ he mur- 
mured, and pressed his lips te hers ima 
fervent, loving kiss. 

“ Hallo!” said the Duchess, a3 from her 
book she looked up ta see Lord Carruthers 
and the Countess before her, arm-in-arm. 
** So it is all settled. You have been so 
long about it I began to think I must have 
made a mistake; bat I wish you both 
every joy. May Lord Carruthers make you 
as good a husband as the Duke has been 
to me, my little Rosamond, and you will 
be a happy woman,”’ 


LB) 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 

Tur good-natured Duke let his wife go 
back to Lynestone early in September, to 
help the Countess with various arrange- 
ments for her marriage, and promised to 
run down for a few days’ shooting the 
following week. 

Lady Lynestone had written to Colane! 
Egerton to tell him of her engagement : and 
when he read her letter his fury knew no 
bounds, : 

That this Lord Carruthers should trifle 
with the affections of the woman he. loved, 
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and divide her from him, as he had done ; 
and then turn from her to another, was un- 
hearable, 

No doubt it was the Counfess’s wealth 
which had tempted hito, but she should not 
be thus duped. 

He obtained leave 
England. 

if his uncle’s widow married this man, 
she should do it with her eyes opened, with 
the full knowledge of his unmanly conduct. 

tle was in a perfect fume through the 
whole journey from Malta to Lynestone, and 
startled her by coming in upon her without 
the faintest notice of his advent. 

Her Jover and the Duke had arrived the 
night before, and she felt pleased that 
she would be able to introduce them both 
to him. 

‘*Gracious, Cecil!’’ she said, kindly. 
** Have you dropped fromthe clouds? Who- 
ever expected to see you? Well, though 
unexpected you are not the less weleoineé, 
believe me. I did not, know yott were in 
England,’ and she shook his hand warmly. 

““T have come over in answer to your 
lotter, Rosamond," he said, gravely, ‘ You 
cannot know what sort of a man this Lord 
Carruthers is, or you would scarcely have 
given your happiness into his hands. You 
shall not beeome his wife if I can help it. 
My good old uncle, wished me to be your 
friend and adviser, und I have come home 
the help you. ‘It will be a blow to you, I 
daresay, but Rosamond, my dear aunt, yon 
must give him up,” 

The Countess became very pale. 

‘“*I cannot believe anything against the 
man I love,’ she said, firmly, ‘‘If you 
have aught to say to his detriment, speak 
plainly, Colonel Egerton."’ 

‘Would you marry a black-hearted 
villain?’ he asked, in agitation. 

** Certainly not,’’ she replied, with quiet 
dignity. 

‘* Then that is what this man is.”’ 

** You must either prove your words, or 
apologize for them, Cecil.”’ 

‘* | will prove them.”’ 

He sprang from his chair, and paced the 
room in great excitement, then stopped 
before her suddenly. 

** Rosamond, have you ever guessed that 
Ihave suffered? Have you ever guessed 
that all my love was once given to a woman, 
and the happiness of my Jife wrecked? ’’ he 
asked, with emotion. 

She forgot her anger towards him, and 
looked up at him with kindly sympathy. 

“Thave thought you unhappy, Cecil, 
often.” 

‘** And do you know who ruined my peace ‘ 
of mind? No, how should you? It was this 
man whom you would wed, Lord Carruthers ! 
You know the girl I loved; it was Adela 
Thorndyke! She and ! were engaged, and 
he stepped in between us, and made her 
false to me; and having taken her from me, 
having parted us, he had not the honour to 
marry her himself. Such men ought to be 
hunted ont. of society. They are tie curse 
of it,’’ he said, fiercely. ‘*Do you think 
sach a man is calculated ta make you 
happy ?” 

lady Lynestone sat in deep thought, 
while Colonel Egerton again paced the 
room like a caged panther. 

**Cecil,’’ she answered, gently, ‘* don’t 
you think there has been some ugly mis- 
take? Lord Carruthers did love Adela; he 
told me so himself, but he was never able 
to gain her affection.”’ 

The soldier's face worked with passion. 

*“*He deceives you! I heard him speak 
words of love to her, not the pleading of a 
man who seeks, but such. as are born of 
mutual confidence. I saw him give her 
letters too, and she held meetings with him, 
clandestine meetings.” 


and hastened to 





Lady Lynestone got up and rang the bell, 
and when the butier entered she desired 
him to let Lord Carruthers know that she 
wished to see him as soon as possible in the 
drawing-room. 

Some minutes passed in silence and then 
Rosamond went to Cecil Egerton’s side, and 
laid her hand upon his arm. 

“Cocil,” she said, * you will be happy 
yet. Reginald can explain it all,.J am sure.” 
*“Pxplain?’’ he returned bitterly; ‘he 
may forge a story to satisfy a confiding 
woman, but not one which will deceive a 
man of the world. No, Rosamond, there 
can be no joy for-me in this life!” 

The door opened, and Lord Carruthers 
and Colonel Egerton stood face to face. 

The Countess watched their meeting with 
actual surprise, for upon the countenance 
of neither was there the faintest sign of 
recognition. 

Her fiancée came to her side at once. 

‘* Did you send for me, Rosamond ? ”’ he 
asked, unconcernedly. 

‘**'Yes, T wanted you to see my nephew, 
Colonel Egerton,”’ she answered. ‘ You 
have met before, I think.’’ 

He advanced with outstretched hand. 

“No ; Lhave never had that pleasure,’’ 
he replied, ‘‘ and am glad that we have met 
at lust. I have often heard of you, Colonel 
Egerton, and | hope we shall prove good 
friends.”' 

“This is not Lord Carruthers!” said 
Cecil, looking from one to the other in 
bewilderment. 

** Of eourse it is,” she laughed; “*if-you 
won't believe me you can refer to the Duke 
and Duchess of St. Ives, who are now stay- 
ing with me. Cecil, it strikes me yer are 
labouring under some great misapprehen- 
sion.’’ , 

‘‘It appears that [am,’’ he replied, 
gravely. ‘‘ Rosamond, I freely apologise. 
This is not the gentleman to whom I 
referred, LIwithdraw my former remarks 
and opposition.” 

Then he turned to Lord Carruthres. 

‘“*T have nnintentionally borne false wit- 
ness against you,’’ he said with a faint 
smile, ‘‘ but J cannot explain my error to 
you, as it involves a lady’s name. I mis- 
took you for someone else, for whom I have 
not a kindly feeling. Now if you will offer 
me your hand again I can elasp it with sat- 
isfaction. I congratulate hoth you and Lady 
Lynestone heartily, and if T can give you 
away, Rosamond, before I return to my 
regiment, I will do so with pleasure.” 

‘*T should like that of all things,’ said 
the Countess ; ‘‘ and you will stay with us, 
Cecil?’’ And Colonel Egerton agreed. 

The marriage was fixed for that day 
month, and arrangements for the happy 
event went briskly on. 

‘* My dear,’’ said the Duchess of St. Ives, 
“your nephew is a very charming man 
when he choéses, but surely-he must be 
some very near relation to the ‘ Wandering 
Jew?’ He never seems happy two days 
runving in the same place. What a very 
uncomfortable sort of a husband he would 
make ? "’ ~ 

‘* Perhaps he is not so very happy,’ 
returned Lady Lynestone, leniently ; *‘ and 
I do not mind his coming and going as he 
does at all.”’ 

** You were ever a kind little creature, 
Rosie,’’ said the elder woman, affection- 
ately. ‘‘ Lord Carruthers ought to be well 
eontented with his choice.’? 

‘*T think he is.’’ she answered, 
shyly ; ‘and I know [ am with mine.” 

He had entered the room in time to hear 
her remark, and laid his hand upon her 


half 


shoulder, looking lovingly down into her 


speaking face, and the Duchess slipped 
away before they perceived her absence, 
He passed his ara through hers, and 
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drew her to the window. Cecil Egerton 
was walking up and down the garden with 
a bent head. 

“ My darling, Egerton is a good fellow, 
but a very miscraBle one, J fear; can we 
do nothing to dispel the clouds which ap- 
pear to envelope him?’”’ 

The Countess watched him, and her face 
saddened, 

‘| wish we could, but I don’t know how 
it is to be done.”’ 

Then after a pause she added, 

‘* Reginald, I cannot bear having secrets 
from you, even though they’ are other 
people's. I must tell you %bout poor Cecil's 
trouble, and you will feel for him, I should 
have told you before, but somehow it seems 
to throw blame w Adela, and T did not 
like to do that.”’ 

‘* Upon Adela ?’’ he said, in surprise. 

“Yes, dear? Cecil has loved her for 
years, ani it appeart that at one time he 
was engaged to her.’ 

‘*He must then be the man she has so 
long worshipped!’’ he eried ‘excitedly. 
My darling, you must throw them together 
again. It will come all right yet, I hope.” 

‘* Did she tell you it was Cecil b stad 

“‘ Certainly not, my little innocent.” _ 

‘If you are right, Reginald,’ she said 
reflectively, ‘‘ who can it be that made him 
80 jealous ?”’ 

““T eannot imagine Rosie, why don’t 
you ask her?”’ ; 

** Rex.’’ she replied, ‘* I will, [really will, 
and that will end the matter. Do you think 
I might invite her to our wedding? Then 
she would meet Cecil, and who knows what 
might take place ?”’ she ended, brightly. 

“ You must not let him know she is com- 
ing,’’ he laughed, ‘‘ or he would be off like 
a shot.”’ 

‘Very well, we wil] manage that alright. 
What has become of Egerton? I t ht 
he was training for a place in the Zoo; but 
he has lengthened his tether this time, and 
taken himself out of sight,’’ and that was 
the last they saw of him for several days. 

* * * * + 


Sir Richard had kept his word. A new 
Rectory was being built for Bob Lake, close 
to the chruch, and he had mage a deed of 
gift of the old one to Mrs, Thorndyke. 

So Mrs. Thorndvke and Adela returned to 
Winsthorpe Old Rectory, as it was now 
called, and their first act was to plaecea 
white cross over their dear one’s resting- 
place. it was very chaste and pire looking, 
and massive too, standing alone in the bend 
of the chancel in a little garden, and they 
planted ferns and fiowers about, to keep it 
bright and beautiful. 

Adela and her mother were falling back 
into their old places in the parish. Every- 
one appealed to them as of yore. Bob 

e had gone away for a time, but was 
shortly to return, and take possession of his 
new home. 

One afternoon, as Adela was dressing a 
cross of blossoms to place upon her father’s 
grave, Horace and Lilian eame in to after- 
noon tea. ‘ 

* I won’t. be long, Lil,’’ said Adela, ‘* but 
I want just to carry these fiowers to the 
churchyard. You won't mind chatting with 
mother till I come back, will you? "’ 

* Not 1; we shall be very glad to get rid 
of you,” answered her friend brightly. 
** And Horace shall be your beast of burden, 
won’t you, dear? "’ 

‘‘ Rather! ’’ he exclaimed, jamping up, 
and taking possession of the tin. 

The corner where the Rector rested was 
hidden from the path they traversed by 
the church wall ; and when they turned the 
sudden angle, a man was leaning over the 
gtave, placing on ita rarely beautiful wreath 
of white flowers. 

At the sound of footsteps he looked up, 
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and the eyes of Adela Thorndyke and Cecil 
Egerton met once more. 

A spasm of uncontrollable joy swept 
th bh her heart, and set it beating wildly, 
but race was by her side again, and 
Cecil’s looks and words were cold. 

‘*T come to visit my old friend's resting- 

lace,’’ he said gravely, taking off his 
hat to her ; ‘* but I had no idea of intruding 
upon you, believe me.”” ” 

‘* My mother would be very glad to see 
you; she would like to thank you for the 
flowers,” faltered poor Adela, extending 
her hand, which he touched as a stranger 
might do, 

“‘] have felt very much grieved at the 
loss of my old brother officer,’’ he continued, 
with some show of feeling, *‘ and can sym- 
pathize with you and Mrs, Thorndyke in 
your trouble.”’ 

Tears rolled into the girl’s eyes, and 
blinded her, and held her voice captive. 

Again he touched her finger-tips, and 
again he raised his hat, and once more she 
yy ye again met and parted 

t e n met and parted, 
istden had med on among the toomb- 
stones, but seeing thai the Colonel was 
gone, he returned to Adela's side. 

“Are you ready to place the flowers, 
Dela?’’ he asked, taking no notice of her 
sad and agitated face. 

“Do it for me to-day, Horace,’’ she 
answered, leaning up against the church 
for support, ‘* J-—I—don’t feel very well.’’ 

He did as she bade him, then drew her 
hand within his arm. 

** Come, Dela,’’*he said kindly, ‘‘ I sha)! 
take you home; you're not the thing, and 
ought not to have come out at all. You 
must have change of air.’’ 

But for all that he feit certain that Cecil 
Egerton had been the cause of her sudden 
indisposition. 

* Well, cri I shall,"’ she answered, 
wearily. . ‘ y Lynestone wants me so 
very much to go down to her wedding, and 
does not object to my black garments. I 
have no beart for it, Horace ; but since, she 
and Lord Carrathers are, next to you and 
Lil and Sir Richard, my dearest friends, I 
hardly see my way to refusing, when they 
make such a point of it, sad ee assure me 
it is to be a very quiét-affair.”’ 

“Of course you must go! ” he said, 
decidedly, and chatted on till they reached 
the old Rectory. 

And Cecil Egerton stood, unseen, watch- 
ing them ascend the hill, gnawing the ends 
of his browa moustache flercely the while. 

** Fool-that 1 was to come here,’’ he mut- 
tered, as he struck off for the road leading 
to the station. 

She went up to her own chamber 
when they reached the Rectory, and 
Horace beekoned Lilian from the room, 

“That confounded old: young man has 
turned up again, Lil,”’ he. said, ‘* and—has 
upset. poor Dela, just as she was getting a 
little better. She has gone upstairs ; don’t 
be think you had better go and look after 

er.”’ 


When Neng eee. cried Lilian ; 
“a say he gone again ?’’ 

“T didn't say so, Lil, but I haven't a 
doubt of it. He looked more like the ghost 
in Hamlet than ever. Evidently tragedy 
is the gentleman's line; an jnsufferably 
pretentious fellow. I feel quite antagonis- 
tie him.’’ 

“Never mind your feelings, old man, 
think of Dela’s. Can't you stop him 
anyhow ? "’ 

“1? Bless me, child, you must be losing 
reason; I don’t even know the man. 

ow can J run after him and say, Hi! you 
rete Lilian says you are to come 


“ No, no, of course ‘you can’t; bnt, oh! 


ly 
es 
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Horace, I am so sorry for Seamp,’’ and she 

hurried upstairs after her friend. 
Horace stood looking at her retreating | 

form. ‘I always felt sure there was some- 


said in a tonefof disgust, and turned into | 
the drawing-room to keep Mrs, Thorndyke | 
from looking after the girls, and, all praise [ 

to his discretion, he did not mention Adcla's 
mecting with her father’s old friend. i 
“Oh! Lilian, Lilian!’ eried Adela, as } 
she clasped her in her arms. ‘* I] have seen | 
him again ; and my heart will break.’’ 
(To be continued next weeks) i 


-— \ 
(This story commenced in No. 1969. Back | 


Nos. can be obtained through any newsagent.) } 
\ 








FACETIE. ~ 

He (delightedly) : ‘‘ Have you really and 
truly never been-engaged before?'’ She: ; 
** Never—that is, not inthe winter.’” 

Mr. STAYLATE—-* Is that cloek right ?'’ 
Miss De Pink (wearily) : “1 think it must ; 
need cleaning. It’s been two or three | 
hours going that last hour.”’ 

For THE MINSTRELS.—Bones : ‘* Whar am | 
de safes’ place to take a cold?’’ Tambo: 
‘* Wharam de safes’ place, &c.?’’ Bones: |} 
“Why, to de doctor’s, of course.’’ | 

Poverty’s PENALTY. — ** Poverty’s no} 
crime,’ said the Job’s comforter. ‘* Maybe | 
not,’’ replied the poor man, ‘‘ but it seems | 
to be punishable by hard labour for life.” | 

Mrs. Binks: *' Headache this morning, | 
eh? Humph! What caused that?” Mr. | 
Binks: ‘‘ l—er—don’t know exactly, but 
I.remember I had a sort of a rush of blood | 
from holding my head down during that 


long prayer Sunday before last.” ; 


eed 


| property ?” 
| the funeral expenses ? ” 
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Mrs. Houskrer: “* Why don’t you go to 
work?” Weary Walker: ‘ Well, lady, yer 
Teta , r . i } 

see [’'m wat yer might call an ‘unhappy 


{| medium’”’ Mrs. Houskeep: “ Indee An 
one, but lam sorry it is that fellow,” he | mmemcep : _ tudeed t'And 


what do you mean by that ?”’ Weary Walker: 
“Why, I'm too heavy tur light work, and 
“too light fur heavy work.’ 

CONCERNING Mrs. Lot.—*' I notice,” said 
Unele Allen Sparks, couple of our 
learned protessovs have found the secret of 
prolonging life. 16 is situply to have plenty 
of salt in the system. If that’s true—and 


| I’m not saying it isn’t—Lot’s wife ought to 


be alive to-lay. Which," continued Unele 
Allen, reflectivel:y, ‘I believe she is not.’’ 

AN UNexprcren Resuty.—** You know how 
superstitious Bloxham is?"’ ‘Is he?’ 


i ‘* Yes; he picked up a pin in the street the 
; other day with the point turned directly 
} towards him.’’ ; 
: wards he 


**Goon.”’ ‘An hour after- 
received a telegram announcing 
‘tthe death of an uncle from whom he hadn’t 
heard for several years.”’ And the uncle 
dliied immensely rich, and left him all his 
*“Not much! He had to pay 
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You wish the Best? Certainly. 


CALVERT’S 


Carbolic Preparations 


THE BEST DISINFECTANTS, 
THE BEST SOAPS, 
THE BEST DENTRIFICES, 


AND 


THE BEST OINTMENT. 


Then use 





They have been Awarded 


100 Gold and Silver Medais 


and Diplomas for Superior Excellence, and should be used 
in every Household to prevent Infectious Diseases. 


Can be obtained at Chemists, Grocers, Stores, &c. 





BUYERS ARE WARNED ACAINST INFERIOR 


IMITATIONS, WHICH ARE NUMEROUS, 
Illustrated List Post Free on Application. 








F.C. CALVERT & CO. (°°s:;°"), Manchester. 
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Gleanings from 
Many Sources. 


A PELICAN’S pouch is large enough to hold 
seven quarts of water. 

Tuk petroleum wells of Russia average 
900 feet in depth; those of the United 
States 500 feet. 

THE Salvation Army has. representatives 
wt work in forty-seven different, countries, 
and issue forty-five periodicals, printed in 
twenty-one languages, 

A TUNNEL, 1,800 feet below sea level, aud 
twenty-five miles long, has been planned 
between Vaqueros Bay, Spain, and Tangiers, 
Africa. 

A LONDON bootblack displays this sign in 
sight of his patrons: “If you like my 
work, tell your friends ; if you-don't like 
it, tell me.” 


WHEN a newspaper or sheet of paper is 
seen attached. to the window or baleony of 
“ house in Mexico, it indieates that. there 
re rooms to let tthe house. 

THE following members of the Royal 
Family: figure: wapon. the Newfoundland 
Stamps at the present tinve :-—King Bdward 
Vi. in full uniform. upon. the two cent 
stamp ; Queen Aloxandra, in evening dress, 
upon the three cent stamp; the Duke of 
Cornwall and York upon the five cent stamp ; 
and Prince. Edward of York upon the half 
cent stamp. 

THE great Sir Robert Peel stili continues 
to be w benefactor to mechanics’ institutes 
and reading rooms. The Peel Memorial 
Fund had its origin in the peuny subserip- 
tion of the working classes whom the repeal 
of the Corn Laws most benetited. The 
trustees still carry on the beneficent work 
of making grants of books, maps, &¢., to 
approved applicants. 


A QUEER sentence closes the inseription 


on a tombstone in a ehurchyard in Leigh. 
After announcing the name and other par- 
ticulars of the lady there buried, these 
words follow: ‘* A virtuous woman is 5s. to 
her husband.” The explanation is that 
space prevented ‘*a crown’’. being cut in 
fall, and the stonecutter argued that a 
crown equals 5s. 


THE Black Hole of Calcutta is a small, 
elose dungeon in Fort William, at that place. 
On the night of June 20th, 1756, Surajah 
Dowla, the noted East Indian potentate, 
confined one hundred and forty-six. British 

* captives in this dungeon. They soon begun 
to experience terrible agony from thirst and 
jack of air. Ina few hours several of them 
died, and in the morning only twenty-three 
of them survived who were released, The 
Black Hole is or was recently used as a 
warehouse, and an obelisk, fifty feet bigh, 
erected in memory of the victims, stands 
before the gate. 


To ‘‘enter the King’s bed chamber on 
Coronation day before he rises, and to give 
him his stockings, shirt, and drawers, and 
to dress the King in all his apparel,’’ was a 
claim allowed by Charles Il. and James [1], 
ta'the Earls of Lindsey, the then Great 
Chamberlains, who had their reward in 
forty yards of velvet for their robes, and 
also ** the bed whereon the King lies on the 
night preceding his coronation, together 

h the night-gown the King wears, and 
all the cushions and cloth hung round the 
same chamber.’’ When William and Mary 
suceseded, the case became a little delicate, 
so that the claim was allowed conditionally 
on the service to the Queen being discharged 
by.adeputy, who, in that instance, was the 
Coastess of Derby. , 





THe recently-launched battleship, the 
Russell, has the unprecedented speed. of 
19 knots. It will carry four 46-ton wire- 
wound guns--the most powerful in the 
world, having the extraordinary range of 
20 miles. The Russell will be lighted by 
about 900 electrie lamps, and will carry six 
search-lights, each of 25,000 candle power. 


Tr has been estimated that on the figures 
from the returns of the Midland Railway 
for 1899 that had the motive power been 
electricity instead of steam a saving of no 
less than £300,064 would have been effected. 


SHELLS and cowries were used as money 
in China about 2,000 B.C, Later on round 
copper coin took its place, and during the 
years 605 and 618, a period of great con- 
fusion and séareity of metal, pieces of 
pasteboard and even wearing apparel were 
used as money, 


In Japan an iron coinage, began about 
1636, has existed up to the present day. 
One of these coins, issued in 1866, bore the 
couplet :— 


“May your wealth be as vast asthe Bastern Ocean, 
And your age as great as the Southern mountains.” 


@EMS 


A wrttk must not be ehosen for mere 
beauty, nor for great dowry, nor lofty 
dignity. He that looks only for beauty, 
buys a picture; he that loves for dowry, 
makes a purchase; and he that leaps for 
dignity, matches with a multitude at once. 


THe whisperer is more to be dreaded than 
an open slanderer, becanse he endeavours 
to aceomplish his malicious purposes 
secretly, and his ‘vietim has no chance of 
frustrating them. 


There are evil spirits who suddenly fix 
their abode in man’s unguarded breast, 
causing us to commit devilish deeds, and 
then hurrying back fo their native hell, 
leave behind the springs of remorse in the 


poisoned bosom. 


OPPORTUNITY is a golden word, and is 
itself more preeious than rubies. 


Tr is a bad Omen when we enter on the 
path of honour with our eyes turned back- 
wards from, the first step. 


Ir you wish to be agreeable in society 
you must consent to be taught many things 
which you know already. 


H@USEH@LD TREASURES 


AN APPRTIZING DISH may be made from new 
potatoes. Boil the potatoes in the first 
place, then cut then into small pieces. 
Heat milk enough to cover the potatoes in 
& saucepan, and when it begins to boil add 
the potatees, seasoning them with salt and 
pepper. Let them simmer for ten minutes, 
then add a piece of butter. Fill small 
baking tins with the potato, and a layer of 
bread crambs over the top and brown in 
the oven, 


To Prerark Rice.—-Wash and bijanch a 
eupfal of rice. Cook it slowly in a pint of 
milk, with a little sugar and yanilla, until 
quite tender. Melt four sheets of gelatine 
in a little milk and add it to the rice. Re- 
move from the fire, allow it to cool, add a 
gill of whipped cream, pour into a mould, 
and set aside for a few hours before turn- 
ing out. whe 

Browsp TomMatoss.Seleet large, firm 
ones, and do not peel them. Slice half an 
inch thick, and broil upon an oyster grid- 
iron for a few woments. Have ready some 
hot butter seasoned with galt, a little sugar, 
and half a teaspoon of made mustard. i 
eck piece in this mixtmre; serye on a hot 
dish, 








SOCIETY 


It is said that the Queen has expressed a 
hope that no one she is likely to recognise 
will be seen in colours, so that sombre 
hues will be all the fashion during the 
season. 

A piece of Queen Victoria’s wedding cake 
was recently sold at public auction, and, 
with a piece of King Kdward’s christening 
cake, fetched £2 10s. ; ei : 

AS a memorial to the Queen, Mr, James 
Hawke Dennis, of Arrowe Hall, Cheshire, 
and Greenhurst Park, Sarrey, has offered: 
to build the central tower of Truro Cathe- 
dval. This tower, which is estimated to 
cost. £18,000, will practically complete the 
Cathedral, with the exception of the two 
western towers. The donor, who is a 
Cornishman,. is a retired Liverpool mer 
chant. 

THERE is no trath in the repeated asser- 
tion that the King intends. p a 
villa at either Cannes or Niece.’ On. the 
other hand, the King has expressed on more 
than one o¢easion recetitly his intention of 
eontinuing after this year his annual visits 
to the Riviera. Probably next spring may 
see both the King and Queen either at 
Cannes or Cimiez, although it is highly im- 
probable that Monte Carlo will ever be 
again patronised by his Majesty. 

Tuk Dake of Cambridge, who entered upon 
his eighty-third year ‘a few days ago, has 
had a longer lease of life than has ever been 
enjoyed by any member of ‘the British Royal 
Family. 

Or the rising members of the Royal 
Family, there is none more pleasing than 
Prince Arthur of Connaught. His frank, 
open countenance and clear blue eye, toge- 
ther with his thorough-going public-school 
manner, are very attractive. Like his 
father and his cousin, the late Prince Chris- 
tian Victor, he is a siniple, unaffected 
gentleman, with a keen sense of humour. 
At the present moment he is one of the 
senior corporals at Sandhurst, and very 
popular with-his company. As te go by 
his lameness becomes less, and before long 
will probenty have disappeared, We under 
stand that on leaving Sandhurst, which he 
will do in the summer, he will be gazetted 
into the 7th Hussars, Ae Ke 

Iris well known that members of our Royal 
Family have a great and unstinted admira- 
tion for Prince Christian of Denmark, and 
he is on terms of close intimacy with the 
Dake of Cornwall. ‘The heir to the Danish 
Crown had an Ve Seber the other day of 
showing his ecdolness and great physical 
strength for.the benefit of two foreigners 
who had only just. cme to Oepenhagen. 
Just as they had en their seats in their 
sleigh, the prinee and princess drove past, 
and the bells and plumes of the Royal sleigh 
startled the other horses, which shied, up- 
setting the sleigh with its occupants 
entangled in their rugs, and then bolted. 
The prince immediately threw the reins to: 
his wife, leaped out of the sleigh, and, 
seizing the runaways by their heads, 
brought them to a standstill, and freed the 
travellers from their unpleasant predica- 
ment. Some time afterwards the strangers 
learnt that the gentl tomhom their 
thanks were due was rown Prinee of 
Denmark. Fs y “Ay 

THe new Commender-in-Chief in India, 
Sir Power Palmer, is an immense nan, some 
six feet four inches in here tg 7 is fami- 
liarly known in Anglo-In Cincles as 


ae Long es ' 
tr is said that a elairyoyant jem 

ago foretold that the young Duke ' West: 

minster suceeed early in life to the 

title, would be married very young, and be 

bitten by an animal shortly after his 

wedding. 
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Helpful: Talks 
' with Our Readers 
BY THE RDITOR. 


— 


The Editor te. glesned to hear from his 
readers at any 

Ail letters must pa the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


—_——— 


MiniamDo" not” Tet “yourself be per- 
suaded or tempted into taking anything in 
the shape. of na ang oben i they will ruin your 
constitution and rain your brain power. 
The time spent, in sleep is not wasted as 
you seem to think 5 
twice the anid 
yourself a go¢ 
fresh in the Moming 
tired and fevered wit land @ 

RockeT.—It was certainly a great liberty 
on your part taking, the lady’s portrait 
from the mantelpiece, and you cannot won- 
der at her anger on discovery of the theft. 
You must make the most sincere apology, 
when, no doubt the sight of your contri- 
| tion, wilL.cause, herto forgive you, . The 
lady displayed a very proper spirit. How 

was she to be certain that yonr motive in 
taking the carte de visite was not that you 
might. show it to others of your. sequain- 
tance, and make » boast of your conquest ?.”’ 
Such meannesses are not. uncommon, wen 
young ladies do well to rd themse 
from any such chance. @ shotla adivten 
you, as Soon as matters ait made: u 
soften the young lady's. feelings by ome, 
tasteful present, or you mighty f your 
affections Are rightly placed, fu thas con- 
vined lier of Your since by begging rage 
now that you have restored the portrait, to 
give you the original ; perhaps, the consent 
to your having both may then be, blush- 
ingly given. 


eine: AUSTUIN.—When boots are wet they 
should never be dried before the fire, but 
fill them with dry oats, which will absorb 
every vestige of damp from wet weather. 
As you live in the country, and connected 
with a farm, this will be an easy remedy. 
Oats are better than bran for the purpose 
as they take up the moisture, and fill the 
boot like a tightly-fitting last, keeping its 
form good and drying the leather without 
| hatdening it. Next day shake out the oats 
| and hang them up in a bag near the fire, 
| ready for use on any other occasion. If the 
‘boots do get hard, dress them with a wix- 
| ture made with one gill of linseed oil, one 
| eunee spirits of turpentine, half at ounce 
of Burgundy pitch, and one ounce of bees- 
wax; melt together and rub into the 
Heather when quite dry before the fire. This 
preparation is also very effectual, in pre- 
Serving-the leather both from rain and sea 


TEETH made beautiful and 
lovely pearl white by 
“water. | 


sing PEARLINE 
Simpiicrry.—I don’t see that You could Rie waa: O BLU SHING 


have done anything else than smile as you 
did, and I really don't think it was rude, | 
You say that every week day for months as | 
you have been going to the school at which | 
a ce rou riwsl ma ee ae in | RHOYPES & Co., 

the same place. He is probably going | 4 ; 
to business, “r you must both of na as 87, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 
regular as muchings. He is nice looking, | weer reer 
and you confess you began to look out for | me 
him ‘when you got to 4 particular corner,| Tax LONDON READER is sent to.any part of 
It was none of your fault, as you say, that | the world, post free Three- -halfpe: we 
last week when, owing to the slippery state | Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling aad 
of the sidewalk, he fell on his back before | | Bightpence. The yearly subscription for 
you, And now you are grieved because you | the Monthly Part, inéluding Christmas 
without. piling. his apa baraied ee pea ; Part, is Hight Shillings »and Bightpence, 

1G im wu ion yotner post free. 

about him. It is more than likely he is| yeu —p. 9 tc No UE \ at on 
married, aod has half a dozen children. | Poas-chabay enh be og teh te hog ge hn 
Time for the romanee when it cémes alone. | laxey. ‘ ae “ag ; vd 4 yp bd. oF ; 
Meanwhile, you only did what ‘most other mrt Pewee ee eee 
girls would have done. He will probably! "=" ‘ALL Letreks TO BE ADDRESSED TO 
cross over to the other side when he sees | THE EprroR o¥ THE LONDON READER, 50-22, 
, Fou oming in future. | Ludgate Hill, B.C 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST=SUFFER 











Exquisite and matchless, as supplied ‘to 
and used by Society Ladies, 2s. and 
2s. 6d. post free securely packed tom 








A GREAT SUCCESS, 





iF You TAKE 


FRAZER'S TABLETS 


ponies possible benefit in health and 
strength. Your blood is made rich and full of vitality, and 
in consequence the body becomes healthy and ee: 


You derive the 


Marriage, 
Wedding, and 
The Home! 


This New Book, with Preface by Dean Farrar, 
explains everything in regard to Legal Hours, 
Wedding by Banns, Special Licence, at Registry 
Office, etc., and contains information about Invita- 





THOUSANDS CAN 
The beneficial properties of FRAZER'S TABLETS 
Im 


ECZEMA, RHEUMATISM AND 
Physicians ‘Recommend them 


tions, Presents, Wedding Dress, Bridegroom's Attire, 
Duties of Best Man, Groomsmen and Bridebmaids, 
and details concerning Bouquets, Floral Decorations, 
the Ring, Organist, Choir, Furnishing, Wedding 

Breakfast, Honeymoon, etc., etc. Absolutely invalu- 
able to all engaged couples. 


If you require a copy kindly fill in the enclosed 
CONSTI PATION coupon and return it with postal order or stamps for 
y the amount mentioned below to F. W. Sxars, 7, 

Osborne Chambers, i eS Hill, E.C. 


Extensively, ce RRR am, a7 ee: 


I require a copy of the new book, * « MaRRIAGE, Ww ED- 


PROVE 





Frazer’s Tablets can be obtained ot all Chesnists in pale 
green boxes, with the words Frazer’s Tablets in-gold letters 
08 the lid, price 1s. 134. per box, or free ts. 3d, from 


all Chemists an 


FRAZER'S TABLETS, LTD., 


- %, FARRINGDON BIGGET, 
LONDON, E.c. 


pines, AND Tue Home,” and enclose 1s. 6d. with 
this Coupon. 
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HAVE YOU GOT A BOX OF 
WHELPTON’S TOWLE sec PILLS 
PILLS? ron rRMAR EO. 
IF NOT, WHY N QUICELY CORRECT ALL, IRREGULARITIES, REMOVE ALL 
THEY CURR Prevaien with the sea. Bonnet} £39 wonton tree 
HEADACHE, INDICE BILE, CONSTIPATION, times the quantity), of ore 
INVALUABLE TO LADIES. on receipt of 15 of 34 stamps, by E. T. TOWLE S Oo., - 
Of all Chemists, Thd., 1s. 144., and 2s. 9d. per box. a Fr 
i G. WHELPTON & SON, 
| 3 & 4, Crane Court, Fleet Street. i E.C. J wee 
4 KEARSLEY’S tcovcars nepurrrion 2 | 
’ el «WIDOW WELCHS [EB 
% PiLLS 2 
erit rit ni 
Profession. io 
Seenleh, .. By hase igs the sills. Or post, 14 
Promotes Appetite. ora, mama cng, REARSLEY, Ty Rom 
CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
SHILLANG BOTTLES. 
THEY WILL WOT 
SHILLING ENTANCLE OR BREAK 
\ THE HAIR. 
Are effective and require no 
BOTTLES oo 
Eee Tae Snan 
A SPOTLESS SKIN. Of ah igre gd Fo 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. R. Hovenpen & Sons, trp, 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES | che ha, Loeten, BAC 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 
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OUR FREE GIFTS 
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Every one who reads the ‘‘ Lonpon Reaper" likes it, and every day we get letters from those who delight in 
its fascinating stories. There are still, however, some people who do not know about this grand publication, and we 
want to secure them. We go not indend to:spend a lot of money over advertising it, bit propose to devote the money 
that would otherwise be so spent in giving presents to our readers who will do us a little service. 


WHAT WE ASK YOU TO DO 


We want you to talk to all your friends about the ** Lonpon Reaper '’ and persuade therh to pay a newsagent 1s. 
for the next twelve numbers and give you the receipts. Forward these receipts to us with your name and address and we 
will send you valuable gifts according to the number of subscribers you obtain, Just think tora moment and remember 
that a few minutes work will give you a beautiful brooch or name bangle ; and an hour's work wil! secure you a genuine 
silver watch, Don't miss this magnificent chance. 


WHAT WE ARE GIVING 


* 


For 3 NEW SUBSCRIBERS who pay 1s. each to a newsagent for the next 12 numbers WE GIVE a 


Lovely Gold-Cased Wire Name BROOCH, initial RING or PIN, with any name or 
initial you like, made by Harris, the famous and original American Wire King of 
Blackpool, to whom you would pay 1s. for either article. 


For 6 NEW SUBSCRIBERS who pay ‘1s. each to a newsagent for the next 12 numbers WE GIVE an 
Exquisite Goild-Cased Wire BANGLE, with any name you like, made by Harris, 
the Wire King, and. supplied by him at 3s. 6d. each. 


For 20 NEW SUBSCRIBERS who pay 1s. each to a newsagent for the next 12 numbers WE GIVE 
a Real SILVER WATCH, advertised at £2 10s. 


PLEASE NOTE 


We want no money, but simply want the newsagent’s receipts with your name and address which should 
be sent to The Puzzle «ditor, “‘ Lonpon Reaver Orrice,”’ 50-52, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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